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Me''ci ful 


n tbenam e o f A,ia "' ' Qur'an* 

Those who have made of *® f )Jah be 

ave acqm^ eV p e r n op a het( Peace a " d ®nhe ministry of 

wd. of ins aPPoin^ your 

'rophet Muh J" in J- instructive and re m™ wor ld and 

: d « T of Arabia. The 

*i^^S» ftemissiM,nth£Se 

WOrds: , r f U 

“Say (0 Muhammad): 0 mankind! Lo. am 
messenger of Allah to you all-{the messenger of) 
Him unto Whom belongeth the Sovereignty ot the 
heavens and the earth. There is no God save Him. 
He quickeneth and He giveth death.” (VII: 158) 

It also announced from beforehand the fruition of 
his Call and completion of his Apostolic work and 
predicted its triumph to emphasize that his struggle was not 
a mere flash in the midst of encircling gloom but a lamn 

,b ‘ -,d 7* 




;(Wv?W •*> ’ V 





'* u «..h the 

. *« H ,nrth .h»t He may give 

-iM sui 

\Iwd* *" d on * mb, ? U T 

b.-umtlc^ne-.s of th( 
M \TT,rih W #* 0 ' . rime and space, it is 

’ ''men and earlier 
... .. “ fixc( | and limited 

U- * ' Like the rest of mankind 

— ' ' .'pcniK’ii nfil'c natural law ol 

*Z 2 S£**<#* 

hui a messcneei. messengers (the 
. before him. Will it 
: 0 „, s lam, you wiIHurn back 

Aad^Mi 

Thou Will die. and lo! They will die.” 

0000X30) 

.. - ■ • - arc m deal and emphatic that 

m ok . scac.cs m the Qur'an and claims to be a 
!M*& air a) them in question. The Prophet’s mission 
w* net- u cnc vkith hii life. it must go on, without an 
wanpwjti after ius death 

* well-known fact that when the Prophet 
depnad from the world Islam had not spread even over the 
Arabia It had covered only a part of the 
c ‘ -f- father extended to the vast Iranian 

& 5 ?m?i!!s?s r ovinces c of a the 

; n ' had yct to find a " 
nriumamc not.,. , , ’ f m hu ^ e instructive and 

v ; ■.“ icCoubtable moral, cultural, 

an extensive 


a cotnP |ctC 
1 (setting up , f s ol v i n ^ 

. n0t been tnf d J ° m ic basis «J d || e ctive 

&**?!, so o"’ be S 

^ nreofIsl an1lcp c and ' n th nllC system 

relevance o jljsatl0 ns n( j economic r . 

peoples and c jnistf a.,v J" d1 hic h compr^ 

?»"&£&*** eTme i’anTan and 

tS* £ -h.ch *~'&*»***« 

Byzantine Empires was a glan g^^ sensua , it y and self- 

aid cruelty of the oflic « and i uxu riousness of 

indulgence ol n °b |em J n ’ hyp y (the mon ks and other 
the monopolists of faith and learning tin 
ccclcsiasts). Nowhere was the spirit of man iree tvw 
“polity to work ou, his destiny. Knowledge and 
learning were confined to exclusive classes. Humanity had 
just heard the tidings of deliverance from idolatory, 
polytheism and superstition, and of freedom from the 
eternal servitude of fellowmen. It had only seen a glimpse 
of the bondage and worship of One God and of success and 
felicity in both the worlds. The experiment of the creed of 
monotheism and human dignity had been made only in a 
limited region that the hour of the Prnnlw’c a *u Y 3 
and he went to join his Maker. P S ^ h amved 

and enable more anTm'^ ^ '° C3ITy ahead his 

men ^ & mominify rt * hgei % 


trus^eotpf 111 ^- The ^ 

J** e y knew tonTnift 1 ^res ofZV"* ha < 
^uMedgf • more intimate. ais hfe and ~ 


, -ofhis i if and had been 
° f s am than 











^.honourable and 
,hv ' i ^ In short, no 

. , ,hc I’roph. 

**®*V£ toward* Ibem 

: •":£.he .ac-iiy 

'' .' , < '' ° h ,i, lN rhen. again, 

‘ ..: - "■'''"’"lat followed, the 

m;.(U b> h,s 

taw* T | 1C wondcrlul 

- ... - of «hc preaching 

* . l hc^ c#nd v and asceticism, 

- • ' ‘ \, • ^’ C ic( an a self denial 

' '' inducements and the 

'i am with unrelenting 

" . hevond and shadovv . 0< 
S u.ted to succeed the 

.<««. “2 

■ ' and ettccimg "total 

' , r r. 3 na of an empire 

^ ( a i,phH in the Islamic usage. The 

. - ft:- lk fulfilment of the religious 

..adinmistratiu - duties <M 

/' . , .... regard it. historically, as a 

the biography ol the Prophet himself, a miracle 
wt gWPfff^^hmant ol his mission. To 
eni it m its correct 
»ciiAt mi irur colour and to remove misunder- 
- • ' ... imet sei. ice to the 

a of ineraiurc reeling u» the life of the Prophet. 

and the faith!ul 
P Ui attained in ihc realms of learning and action and 
akgtamem mi to which they 
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pror 


»»*"*' and 10 wiido" 1 ' * [ 3:11 21 
t' iem h ,ndeed' neff f ,,c t four 

It is essen" al 10 n circU msta" ceS n l,te 

2 » w»ssu b i«'l“ d 

problems , a ^, c s0 ciety. t0 °_ c , Arab ia could 

in Mad" 13 ' 1 


Cal'p' lS 
face 

is 


Islam 


diffe fcnt r^els^Agencies; 

everchangmg forces and p lace 

the inWrP Effected by what was tak g P a , wayS t0 hoW 
not remain una jblc for the C P d app ly the 

o lKufa ' n0 !! arrive at the same decsio timc t0 

Sic same opmi . s j tua tions that ar . j during 

same solutions to t ^ Muslims dtsplaye 

time. The loyalty and tru (AbQ Bakr ) an d Uma ) 

the reigns of the first came out triumphant in 

and the way Islam forge reigns of the last 

«■>.“ “ " * Sy Zl reasons analysed in 
two (‘Uthm&n and Alt), y . ,, i j + n r\occ 
the present book; Hazrat ‘All. specially, had to pass 
through most difficult times; the victorious advance ot 
Islam was halted and, from the political and material point 
of view, no further progress or growth could be achieved 
during his caliphate. Yet, in spite of all this, no unbiased 
student of history can fail to observe that the same spirit 
was at work in all the four of them and their outlook was 
bastcally identical. There was absolutely no difference 
Jong them so far as the strict observance of the laws of 

C Id t h m h ™ 'T by the 

JSsuasssaSrJ 









« iV Vf )! K 

*'•. 1 r\m k yzuammF " 

J b 




*i*M* w *'"?««»” dl *® ,ens , l,c h lha ' 

"’ h fir lives. «* ®? This was the spirit which 
d0 " 11 J h a ll the four Caliphs A ^ Caliph> t0 sen d a 
Spied Harm. AW the Abyssinian, and to 

lumrive expedition und er ^ had refused to pay 


18 rod the preceding Caliphs 
had entrusted to them 


punitive < 


take stem th ) S T the f Spirit 

Zakat and gone the » V sel f_denial and asceticism 
that was manifested in * Ca | jph) in h is relentless 
of Harrat ‘Umar rf ^ and in the appointment 

enforcement of the and officers of the realm; 

and dl5n,l ^i°[, a s dearty discernible in the firm refitsal of 
Ha inan, .he third Caliph, to relinquish his office 
S shed die blood of the Muslims in order to protect his 
life (which has been admirably brought out in this book), 
the same spint, again, ran through the unwavering 
decisions of Hazrat ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph, and shone 
brilliantly in his resolve to take up arms against the deniers 
of the basic principles of the institution of Caliphate and 
firm refusal to follow the example of the un-Islamic and 
imperialistic powers, in his unstinted emulation of the 
asceticism of the holy Prophet and the preceding Caliphs 
and emphatic unwillingness to yield to unjust demands and 
unfair pressures to the point of sacrificing his life. The four 
'irtuous and rightly guided Caliphs thus appear to be the 

S S h i he T e reality ’ the "^stations of the same 
diversity an/ P ' — mS t0 tde same s ^ r ’ ne - Whatever the 

there was not a trace l mpartla °^ server W >11 affirm that 
them. trace of nvalry or contrad.ction among 

“ not an easySje^ f ° U , rCaliphs and their reigns 
fro m prejudice as well as , Can do j ustice to it who is free 
e «ess,ve adulation and is not 


19 hie of seeking 

given to o« diverS ity and f ^ himsel j{ t0 

“ d Apos,0 a ch 

is required which has been t § a broa d 

of government under the Caliphate and its policies and 
reforms can be critically examined and properly assessed. 
Over and above all this, one should possess a facile pen and 
elegance of contemporary style of writing. When the study 
is attempted in the English language the writer’s difficulties 
become greater because those who are to read it are, 
generally, unacquainted with the terms and elementary 
concepts peculiar to that period of history. They have little 

* « „ IS “ ,1" ” ew W »f State 

democratic in the modem sense. a “ t0crallc nor wholly 

Sycd A.har 
hs wte, ITT ™ a eood 

'» Warn t “ flh « Prophet a„T ° f bo * 

•***£*’* ^te reVe " Ue 


rightly 


guided 


aspects 

Cali Phs. 


° n the 

H ' he 
He has 














2° ec , and erudite 

j ftctual'y c0 , lives of these 
, . baU"^,.. facet of «’ he sp i e ndid 

£no«s ^i s ian"C soc^ * d pointing out the 
* «****j£g those days. These 
*v of .hat took P'^f human nature, from 

remain immune. Mr 
art part o fl,te * ity or era can concea l such 

which n° con , made n0 . atte rtance . He has boldly 
“"-^r to minimi ^ These happenings do 

£5 them in <1* W « the illustrious Caliphs but 
Sonet from fc ^Sing how they did not flinch 
S “ *ffj 3 ^** principles tn the face 
from the call ot w 
of heaviest odds. 


or Deadest odds. by a Muslim 

As fer as I kno' v 111S sub - ect j t ; s hoped that it 
T: -;2S; Muslims sud non-Muslims 

iitss--s? :?z 

-ui<» fnr thp security and wclhocing o 
Ses of men, will be particularly benefited by study 
nf this book. 


of this book. 

May Allay grant us all the good fortune 
and entertain respect for the noble specimens of 1 


to emulate 
of humanity! 


Darra-I-Shah Ilmullah, 
Rae Bareli 
February 28,1974 
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d into English by Dr. M. 


Asif Kidwai 


nf the Pr°P het 

The adven 1 

Effulgent of 15 


On 




’ f 4 f history when n0tniI ; nce great 
.... dark pe nod 0 JLj 0 f what were weak 

* 1 * 1 d £“p«” »"• e,P !, 0 “human rights had 

- Monte 

“rophe. of Islam, (pease be on h.m o „„ 

r*WwmI (corresponding 
a d.) at Makkah in the desert country 

From the earliest times, the people of Arabia have 
been divided into two classes—( 1 ) the dwellers of the cities 
and the dwellers of the desert—the bedouins. The dwellers 
of the cities, particularly the South Arabians had risen to 
prominence as a maritime people linking India with Africa. 
Along the trade routes to the north had sprung up cities two 
of which Petra and Palmyra had acquired renown. The life 
of the people in this area also could not escape the 

universal trend of decadence. Drinking gamhlina 2 

and other social evils and weaknes ^ S™S 8 ’ ^ 
«ty life and lack of any central*! h d ? 1 SS 1 P ated the 
anarchy. For the Bedouins the dLu ^? ^ P rod UCed 

H. t C Cd e r ,heteert ’ 1 ™e 

8a,nst ‘heir foes d^dJ ^ hfe. 

ed u P«n their 





. aBa inst forbidding and 

’family and. every 
and <*** 1 ^"fkindred clans const.mted a 
■eats a cUn . A ^ u f "/Syalty of the ind.vidual to 

the tT ' be ’ eVCly 
tn* -|o«affi nil? ' of ,f .fficient and independent. 

*»&*f£Z*~»*<** 

elco^n»" for "' a he mbes and every tribe 

J5 of «*» h b Segi.irna.eobjedt ofbngandage 

Considered even' other«« « mbe was determined by 
3 dplunder.TheJ* they tae w was the fierce 

m fighting prowess, me > &g on]y authonty 

*»' on its members. Living in a society 

kveidown everything, the Arab in general and 
bedouin in particular, was a bom libertine. Subordination to 
aov central authority or coalition of the tnbes into a nation 
had never been attempted before. Lawlessness and cruelty 
prevailed and frequent outbursts of fratricidal wars left a 
long trail of hatred, vendetta and insecurity. It is not that 
the pre-Islamic Arabs were barbarians. Notwithstanding 
their cruel and predatory habits, they possessed, to a high 
degee. such virtues as generosity, hospitality and respect 
for the plighted word. As an enemy the bedouin might be 
dreadful but as a friend he was loyal and generous. Be he a 
seller of the city or a dweller of the desert, every Arab 

« iJT 6 ’***> and Ropemanship as the 
!%*■**«** eloquence was 

ere an <l there wer^seHiJf 6 largely ido1 worshippers, 
followed! ' nUmber of Je ws and 

lce of their followers had ceaedl ’T" 5 Wh ‘ Ch thC 
ed t0 have much of an 


every t rlbe ’ he Kaaba ' se ! e i jeV ed » a S J H in time of 
*°f B P u , 'the Makkt" 15 3 J° £ b d t0 be d jdeaS had 

idols ' t Provider and the on0 theistic d 

SSgSSs?*--- 

srsr-— 

Advent of Prophet rPW in such environments. 

The child Muhammad grew ^ of fhe day . 

behaved and was loved and respected by all those who 
came into contact with him. He earned such a fame tor 
uprightness, integrity and sincerity that the Makkans began 
to call him al-Ameen (the trusted). He entered into several 
business partnerships and always acted with great integrity 
in his dealings with his partners. Even as a youth, he felt 
greatly perturbed over the immorality of the people Their 
ignorance and superstitions, their obscene rites and, with all 

T 0 ?zsr ssmdcYudty ^^ 

heart. Often he used to repair to tin ^ Saddene d his 
the Mount Hira a cave on 

t0 J* questions surging in m ° ns to find answers 

S00n assumed th» 


f Abraha^ 




•u . h ., n d of followers 
H c and h* ' Ma kkah and to 
, ho^ '" ft the history of 

is of ^ ^ bf^unflit to Kh ' ch ievements of the 

o very notab,e 

t»' ch ;.U‘ reC ipat' ions attacks; but the 

11,5 ; d E face Mahh a(Jvancing from 

ft.M^^lV ers 'C y ears alm ° St o 

‘ ind hi* ^ eU i in tw ent ^. f Tclam. During all 
S 10 ?wn5 !£ed the reli S ion ° usly carried out his 
theP^'Jof God and of guiding 
se ^Sng the oneness <> tQ Ration 

menority of one ° ver * ker wit h 0 ut requiring 

evenman could approach hM ^ distinctions an d 

ny intercessor. He 'j'P sex and creeds and 

ie qualiiiesbased on c ° °“^ reate d between man and man. 

^/^of^« ds 7 0 “;SS^ S ^ C cial 

rr^^ie P tL 7 « t ^ 

broadened the thought of his countrymen and widened me 
sympathies. He taught them purity of life and straig 
forwardness of conduct. He impressed upon them Q 
seriousness of life and struck at the very root of socia 
corruption. He stimulated their moral qualities of prudence 
and restraint and breathed into them catholic charity and 
fear of God. The result was that all the social evils and 
vices fell like so many chains and powerfully influenced 
Je course of human history thereafter. Indulgence and 
issipation gave way to righteousness and austerity- 
^nce. greed and striving for power and wealth were 


der v/ere 

<1 id iry »" d 8 lat ten*"* ” 

deStituteS ' delivered to 

prophet’s illness God havmg been ^ ^ {m 

The final n> essag . <• tclam having . 
mankind and the foun ^°" prop het was n ° w C °" lp pu blic 
^ true ’ the r? Safer A.H. H he listing there 
Enveyard°to invoke tohis house he felt 

in the slumber of death. id j y developed into the 

indisposed and this indisP ^ ataesSj the Prophet 

has chosen that which is nigh unto God. Abu Bakr realised 
the significance of these words and with tears rolling down 
his cheeks he said, “We would rather sacrifice our lives and 
those of our parents .” 1 


When his condition deteriorated and he could not 
lead the congregational prayers, he directed that Abu Bakr 

the r hority 

Prophet to absolve her father f ’ ^ lm P lore d the 

for ’ sl >e pleaded, “He is an old ™" 1 ^ responsible duty, 
old man of tender heart who 


Tabaiqatlbn Sa’ad, Vol. Iv 


Page 27. 
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lhf V 

fVir Si* id 

* fwn MlHIf 
^kVi twJ the 

( f (Hr ptopHci 
khCi w * % 


,hc ,? 
m<*,v>inp* ^ Him) 
hf burned In the 
„» lace. ki»»ed Im 
**'' * ^*rr ««■ *^T" U ^ (he 1lVC» »f Wy 
.» w** "T. VW) Snored was ymu 

^ onltr * ^ hav( laslcd Ol the 1,01,1,1 

i» m *■* ' "* Tl („■ voj And now y° u w,, l 

a. * rw •*'** *“^ mi* X hold upon lux 
"* '"'" ll '“ l 
5>m„ h.inu ii "Hn 

£ 7 ™*r. hr dtod I »»«* h y Alli,h 

, ,, M,.sO wl.n 
» ^ At * ghusk.’ « * Ojvs m*pilc of the tael 

Jto to W trn. m* £* fw «* dC*J * 

, m these words “O people 1 

« r «iuh v rs-:^ v.^r.-.nmd Id him know that 

Ummm t &at tttarex tu *ium worshipped) Ciod, 

* u* nun »to ... vett «ftd jirtii not ” He then 
• tfc ’J* k. "Aid Muhammad is no 
« &* n .; r v ^ ^m:Ud hive Already passed 
•* m s! 9 m. * a** W1 |j you tuni 

m ^ ^ UiriLv back ufxm his 


***** **mm. 


Jiiuqji }*gf 7 uii tfjf 


(Hi* 
Mad"**’ 




^ ft* 

^’.5 

w ***£ .< w * 1 o( 


. gftf 


«>* 


•IvC* 


„<ukc A^leof**^ .ndonone 

17 ^ «*ceW* an r but 

, 1 . mHW «* # ». f* 


cast* 


and 


0 <] tf 

* >* '■* S.s«u **r « » k '* 

«■”’ *!T ! , M pakr ai' d 

""" l**! *“ ‘" h .«'“•' m '""° f °, r <hC 

1 - — » * ki* of‘f 

Midinunk were **>t n ^ n u arc thinking 

Muh.pnn arr fc* « nUfflb ? ul ‘ and to let us have 
cunmg our roota and tuning _ ^ AbQ Bakr rcpltcd 

nothing to do with the t alipha . m thcir own 

and influence the Qura.sh 
„ paramount, and to none but them would Arabia yield 
obedience " The AnsSrs said that whenever the Prophet 
sent • Muhgjir on an\ mission, he had also sent an AnsJr 
with him so there should be one chief from the Ansirs and 
one from the Muhajinn ‘Away with you!’ exclaimed 
•l nui. two (chiefs) cannot stand together; and even Sa’ad 
agieed that to divide the power would be to weaken it ’ 

m “S^aCTr 1 *TI? “T* ' Umar Md 

•Wx, ,f lt „. y, ,,,! | “' Ch00!< Ve now 

N “>'. cned both at once n!!. u “ your chief.’ 

k "“»e. W * t pr ™“ alread ». « the 


Hi S. w 

s»u 


the 
our chief. 
str ^ck their 
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28 The jr example was 
failed' laps advanced to 
in to^ ^; after gr° u P the authority 

Befote hlS , d “eaereney and' ,g , nc luding the 

r,ted b> tit ,2 'Umar die fanatic. He had, 
■e of M^ d hjm by a commlttee 


! ; Muslims: SuyQti -Tarikhul Khulaja, page 69,70 

Ameer Ah-Tfe Spirit of Islam, page 126 
Ameer Ali The Spin, of Islam, page 1 26 


Abu ®* 1 


His ,, re l t ruthfulne ss a ^ ^ he was g 
%unniy at - itv s0 abundau generous)- 
and his gj Jthe true and ‘M year of 

the Elephant or fifty gj £ra in the Q ural *^ r than 

STS’*« *“ £ 

to Propbet M*»"^ o flltllo Mnrra , with that of the 
genealogy unites, m to f * g better known by 

S,r£Q-“othe,«asSal m ahav mB 

iheKunniyat of Ummul Khair. 

Early life 

Not much is known of his childhood and 
adolescence. Like the rest of the Arab aristocracy, he could 
read and write. On the Quraish genealogy he was 
considered an authority. All chroniclers are agreed that 
even before conversion to Islam, he had.led a chaste life 
and kept himself aloof from indulgence in wine and 

ftnKathir-rafcifc 









« . Svria and Yemen in 

^cand'^l and purchase of 
he took to tmJ| up sal ® e one of the 

c ‘ f !’vV' ;v HC ie rf tin,e ’,gs ofMakkah. He was 
lh3 ‘ " ..yds ln „., a | magr’ ate * an d his counsel 
^^ ,of S3ingsa ndpn l jj a tribal chief, he 

.» murder 

„, W" in . in of 3' vard,ng if the people that if any 
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Conversion to Islam 

From their childhood Prophet Muhammad and Abu 
Bakr were intimate friends and had (occasionally gone 
together on commercial journeys. Abu Bakr was himself 
dissatisfied with pagan rites and customs. He had watched 
his friend at close quarters and was so convinced of his 
truthfulness that when Muhammad declared his 
prophethood he had no hesitation in accepting Islam. There 
!S a difference of opinion among the authorities as to who 
»as the first to embrace Islam, Some say it was Abu Bakr; 
me i; " as dle H rst to accept Islam, while others 
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hearing it Abu Bakr wept and said that both his person and 
his property were at the absolute disposal of the Prophet. In 
later years, the Prophet asked for donations from the 
companions for the Tabuk expedition. ‘Umar states that he 
resolved to surpass Abu Bakr at least this once and 
accordingly laid half of his wealth at the feet of the great 
Master. Shortly after Abu Bakr appeard on the scene with 
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lie Prophet now started preaching openly. He 
declared the Oneness of God in the Ka’aba. He was 
nobbed by the Quraisb and beaten unconscious. Abu Bakr 
came to his rescue. Forcing his way through the crowd he 
reprimanded them thus: “May God punish you for this. 
Will you kill him simply because he believes in one God?” 2 
Undaunted by the hostility of the Quraish, Abu Bakr 
himself started preaching openly. The Quraish surrounded 
him and beat him so severely that he received a number of 
pie\ous injuries on his head and had become unconscious. 
His life was saved on the intervention of Banu Taim. On 
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Hijarat to Abyssinia 

The Quraish made the life of the handful o 
Muslims so difficult that the Prophet advised them to 
migrate to Abyssinia. In the cause of Islam, they left their 
hearths and homes. Abu Bakr was one of them. Mention of 
this is made in the Qur’an: 

“Those who believe, and have left their homes and 
strive with their wealth and their lives in Allah’s 
way are of much greater worth in Allah’s sight 
hose are they who have succeeded. Their Lord 
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arnlieS nate it. The Prophet and his companions defended 
£Sie with all their might and fervour and ultimately made 
l5 ' anl victorious that its sway extended to the w hole of 
Arabia- Says the Qur’an: 

“And the first to lead the way of Muhaiirin and the 
Ansar and those who followed them in goodness. 
Allah is well pleased with them and they are w ell 
pleased with Him. and He hath made reads tor them 
gardens underneath which rivers flow w herein the\ 
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Battle ofBadr A.H. 2 

Hardly had the Muslims settled down at Madinah 
when they had to fight a pitched battle with the Makkans it 
Badr. They were outnumbered by three to one and flic 
enemy ranks had the advantage of superiority of amis The 
pmspeet looked so bleak that the hearts of the most valiant 
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Battle of L had A.H.3 

The battle of Uhad was a much bigger encounter 
which the Muslims had to face three years after. In tm 
battle, the Muslims had to suffer a virtual defeat. But they 
had, nevertheless, given a valiant account of themselves. 
Abu Bakr, too. had played a heroic role in it. 

Battle of the Trenches A.H. 5 

In the year A.H .5 the Makkans, assisted by the 
Jewish tribes of Banu Ghatfan and Banu Asad marched 
upon Madinah with an army of ten thousand soldiers. The 
rophet g°t a moat dug up on the unprotected side of 
1 a lna an d kept his forces in security. Abu Bakr 
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him up. Abu Bakr was one of the distinguished signatone 
to the truce on behalf of the Muslims. 

Expedition to Khaibar 


In A.H. 7 , Muslims marched upon Khaibar to 
chastise the Jews. On the first day, Abu Bakr was 
commissioned to launch the attack upon their fortress The 
command was changed every day till the fortress overtaken 

Other Expeditions and the Battle of Hunain 
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Insurrection throughout Arabia 

The news of Prophet’s fatal illness and death had 
spread like a wild fire. While Madinah remained steadfast 
in its loyalty to the Islamic State, news of insurrection and, 
what is worse, of a resolution by the newly converted tribes 
to forsake the faith started pouring in from all sides. The 
turbulent spirit of many a tribe which had acquiesced to 
Muslim amts was chafing for independence. Their 
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wives and I was left solitary and alone, the force shall go; 
not a word from my Master’s lips shall fall to the ground.” 
Seelna that he was adamant, “Umar urged the Caliph to at 
least place the command of the force in the hands of* some 
more experienced general for Osama was but a youth. To 
this the Caliph gave a stem reply: “Thy mother be 
i childless. 0 son of Khattab! Shall the Prophet of the Lord 
appoint a man to the command, and I, deposing him, 
appoint another in his place? 2 ” while despatching the army, 
the Caliph gave it the following instructions:— 
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The very boldness of the Caliph in despatching the 
:o Syria deterred a number of bedouin tribes from 
attack upon Madinah. They reasoned that if the 
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^bin God and his resolve to follow in the footsteps ofhis 
-a master, his prudence and firmness paved the way to 
success. Writes Sir William Muir, ‘But for him, Islam 
would have melted away in compromise with the bedouin 
tribes, or. might have perished in the throes of its birth. ’ 1 

Expedition against Bani Abs and Zubian 

In two months time, and some say after forty days, 
y : army returned from Syria and Madinah was relieved 
tm.n further danger. The Caliph led in person an expedition 
pj 7 , , ^ A ^ s ^ Nubian who, while retreating to 
IRJ T * cruel death the faithful of their tribes. 
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Khalid bin WalTd’s expedition 

In the story of early Caliphate, Khalid occupies a 
position of prominence next only to the Caliphs A dashing 
soldier and brave even to rashness, his courage was 
tempered with a cool and ever-ready judgement. His 
conduct on the battlefields, which decided the fate of the 
Persian Empire and of the Byzantine rule in Syria, must 
rank him as one of the greatest generals of the world. Over 
and again, he cast the dice in crisis where loss would have 
een destruction to Islam, but always with consummate 
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the (successful) end is for the righteous. 

This Moseilama had married a woman by the name 
of Sajjah who had also declared herself a prophetess. er 
story is interesting. She had come down with some force 
from Mesopotamia with the intention of attacking Madinah. 
She got support from Bani Taghiib but Bani Temim refused 
to acknowledge her as a prophetess. She turned her fury 
against them but Was discomfited in the combat and had to 
-ec. terms. Moseilama sent a message to her to come and 
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On the north ol 

W« w« lw» ,hf "•"* V ‘*' ffeJ h f w 

l^wd the luphnto Thoc nvm join each^other a fe* 

mM mito helorr twching the Peivian Oulf The upper 
^nun 0 1 the region enckned b> these n>en »as kno%n as 
tfedpoumit m annent times and the lower part as 
h*"i.«ua and 1 haldac* The Arabs called it Iraq Arab By 
•r i*s' sides of these ns«s stood mans flourishing cities 
^wiem \inrseh. not tar from modem Mosul, which was 
*** * Km ? nm ^ and Madi'in, the capital of 
--S uT"**' * W 00 *e Tigris as does 

*-‘'cess„ and Jua, Beyu^i^ Hlra ’ 

****«*>*, hes the'^Lr L ? b ’ 10 ^ 

\m COunu > »Wh the Arabs 

,WJ -‘ ^ b > Arabs 

Ckn -^ The ,Wnt 













* . HotenVs force and 

he) "^ ed A , 3 . s°on reclaimed 
. f> nd ,0 ^A|otl |ann5 ’ ■„ 

the 

» f °J’back d and'Am had 
thi ^"tvvo ye^ a( his COU rt. 

£by *e Calip to Hoze.fa 

5JSS-2&**-—• 

£3*“* G0V emor of Oman and 

Hozeife^^iiours course to Mehra. 

,.X C te region. With an army 

S-^A’yteTweto 1 ^ the Bahrein 

^toima advanced to join 

8111 ° jjjjst Hadhramaut and Yemen. 

Muhaiir m 4e campaign aguist 

Restoration of peace in Yemen 

declared bimself a prophet. He was assassinated by three o 
las conMs-an Arab chief Qais ibn ‘Abd Yaghuth an 
to ministers of Persian descent, Feroze Dailme ana 
Dadweih. Abu Bakr appointed Feroze as his lieutenant wit 
Qais and Dadweih to help him. Qais, however, plotted 
against them both. Dadweih was killed and Fefoze fled for 
his life. By this time, however, ‘Dcrima was advancing from 
east and Muhajir was marching from the north. Qais ibn 
Abdhghuth and ‘Amr ibn M‘adekerib had joined forces 
Miitejff. but fey found the task hopeless. Both 
on ,n -.■' M T e ca Ptured and sent to Madinah where, 

f ° rgiVen ^ thC 
^ e was speedily restored in Y emen. 
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Muhf , th ;f e n il> f £ r ed 


the bead in - t 0 n 

. IfHovemtnen 

jvladi ni 
Qais 




news 

* **5 

5- *» X “ s ** was ^stored in the south 

-tf-. 

hundred miles before reaching the Persian Gulf. The uppe 
portion of the region enclosed by these rivers was known as 
Mesopotamia in ancient times and the lower part as 
Babylonia and Chaldaea. The Arabs called it Iraq Arab. By 
the two sides of these rivers stood many flourishing cities. 
Ancient Nineveh, not far from modem Mosul, which was 
the seat of Assyrian Kings, and Mada’in, the capital of 
S:;°: ereigns - were situated on the Tigris as does 
K F t 1 metr0p0lis ofthe Cali P hs of the Middle Ages 

rr Babyion ' Hira - 

mountains £ th ' J the Tl 8 ria . to the east 

“WhqWjam. * the which the Arab' 






49 nf God aod b 

* ^SZ***^ 

h.« fulu,[ ” f';i,yo».”” d "Sto 

k 0 

»«»■ 00,1 “■‘Jf .o face grea' 

'S&sX*—* 

e«*.ger your f and J'J" 

,„,,*»* reward of God Ikes 

momeni. Fight in the way o 

bestow His kindness upon you. 

“Go forth, (equipped) lightly or 
strive with your wealth and your 1. - — — 
Allah! That is best for you if ye but know. 


„ E.npi« and the latter by 
n-vt-el t" * R0n r h aldaea, the Fellaheen, was 

***te1** i «to Dehk ans > the landl °rds 
Persian court. The 

Wb lSre mn,iSS ' C dependent upon Persia. 

° wandering tribes of 
north were followed by 
JWandCha'daea^^bes sough, the support of their 
_ al ,He»andemiS flon the Muslim army was 
fts* so^ ^ ^th the great Persian Empire. 

- <■** "* “»* » 

«^*rsr" ob,n,wh,chto! 

ha, reproduced by Ishaq bin Yesar. 

■from Abu Bakr. the servant of the Lord and Caliph 
of fc Prophet (Peace on him) to Khalid bin Wal.d, his 
aupiuoa AnsSis and Muhajirin and their sincere 
followers. with salutations. I praise God besides whom 
there is none w orthy of worship. All praise to Him who has 
fulfilled His promise, helped His servant, bestowed honour 
upon His friends and disgraced His enemies. He alone has 
given victory to the guided people. Verily, there is none 
besides Him worthy of worship. 

“Allah hath promised such of you as believe 
iiid do good works that He will surely make them to 
succeed (the present rulers) in the earth even as He 

' c 2Ui e d th° se who were b e f ore th em tQ succee d 

ton 2n th L al He wil1 surely esta blish for them 
win*vetl 1ChHe " athapproved for them > and 

'% serve M e"Th Change Safety after their fear ' 

wito Me. TW u ,l e ?!, ascribe nothing as partner 
miscreants^ *^° d,sbebeve henceforth they are 


have entered 
t0 Allah even 
hardships, toil 

and you may have to 

ty . In the face 0 , 

e things are of little 
f God and God will 
” He says: 

heavily and 
lives in the way of 












" the Satrap of the delta, 
, i in Hon” 117 ' 1 ■ ces , advanced with a 
. ■ . ■' !the Muslims at Hafir. 

^ ,;,v 10 £1'° ha ! Khalid addressed a letter to 


' r i** el*ray tribw, 

him. ‘ AcC ? 1 iLie which i f ta 0 ”_ - *•— 

thou s 


met, Hormuz challenged 
When me '" J a „ e meacherously posted an 
(Child to « le “£ in the encounter. A general 
*****£?* which the Perstans were 

mpgement ollo»eo * fljght and were pursued 

thoroughly defeated T > ortion 0 f the Persian 

SB£ISSirr 

battie ms called ‘the battle of the Chains. 

The retreatins Persian army re-assembled at Madzar 
oo receiving reinforcements from the Persian king. It again 
I ga\e battle to the Muslims but lost heavily. 

The Persian king now realized the gravity of the 
danger. He raised a great levy of the Arab tribe Bani Bakr 
and other loyal clans. They joined the imperial forces under 
k command of Bahman and camped at Walaja. Khalid 
advanced to meet this force. The battle was fiercely 
contested but ultimately Khalid routed the enemy. 

Another engagement soon followed at Allis, half 

Wshin^fm f 11 0b0lla ‘ Here a 8 ain the su P erior 
and fled. d 1 prevailed an d the Persian army broke 

ktouins and thepT'^ ^5 eats disheartened both the 
^blesome.ando but ^ 0rmer had proved so 
d ^upied a position in the desert pastures 


,IS ° ftheearl yCaliphate, 


page 72. 


■ flank alld 

e capital bank “ f 


,ccup' ed „ he advanced v . anC | Hit . they 
A P # °The cities of A> llg treaty wher b J ch j e f 

nitrates r T : TheV entered >f , T „ lotllic sta te. The ci ^ 


reso‘ 

fl-nr**»' A SV«ea.y 

st- 'sz •» r rs *sp aiched w d 

be deducted from . from atta ck. 

covenanted to protect the city Hira an d 

Khalid established his hea quart ^ ^ the 

remained there for . ab ° U * u^dsof its chief men. The 

administration ofthe city m the hands ot 

peasantry remained untouched, for Abu Bakr had sine y 
enjoined that the occupiers of the soil, the Fel1 ^ 
should be left undisturbed in their possession and then 
rights should be scrupulously respected. The Dehkans 
began to pledge allegiance on protection being guaranteed. 
In Mesopotamia and the outskirts of the desert, a number of 
Persians detachments were posted at Anbar, Ain tamar and 
other places within a short distance of Hira. They were 
joundd one by one and they capitulated without much 

^sMy1gl U s f^ s army ^ ‘^ Z 
£»'"gt»n“Tap”i frie ^ 

c “ h «»p»nc»h«s a : wing> 
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, jswoni and spear.' 

Withg |ltten ' Jcsert 0 f over 300 mil es 
C.de Perceval, i n 
1 „ of his an"'- his promise. Instructing 
RhahJ |ul,llled n on ,he farther side of 
»*■ ~ - 

DOma. W®", j( 

r0U ‘ mlli an d the greater part of his 
The absence 01 d the Persians and their 

force from Mesopo®” offensive operations. Khalid 
Arab allies to ^ crushed to combined 

Si'Id Person garrisons and the bedouins at 
rorce f u rf attacke d Madai n but he was 

enemy 

S. Lli .MCI niia «» l > d » “ ke lhe 

0 ,l fflraaK ,0 Makkah incognito, unknown even to the 
Caliph. With a small escort but without a guide Khalid 
versed the tortuous desert rout with marvellous speed 
2nd daring. His task accomplished, he Game back to his 
post in the same lighting manner. 

W ar with the Romans 

While fighting was going on in Iraq, the north-west 
border of Arabia was no less active. The country, west of 
Chaldaea and Mesopotamia at that time formed part of the 
R ff Em P ire bu f like Iraq, both Palestine and Syria were 
j™ted by people of the Arab race. In Palestine, the 
Caesar^- if 0 "! 6 Strongl1 " garrisoned places such as 
the north m the U p eniSalera ’ Ascalon - Gaza and Jaffa. On 
«ere situated th r ° VmCe ob Jordan (Ordun) in which 
Pto'wiais) and Sur towns of Acre (ancient 

called Syria bv thp p ' hur ^ er north lies the country 
^ historical cities anc * ^am by the Arabs with 
. . eSof Damascus, Hems, Aleppo and 

y an d ethnically, the provinces 


. 

° border to 


Ill' Sy " a s ” e ps'unless 
S, iribes, 

for reinforcements from Mad declaring 

sent through Ans bin Malik to the people of Yemen 
reproduced here. 

“From the Caliph of the Prophet (peace be on him) 
lo all Muslim men and women of Yemen. Salutations to 
those whom this letter is read over. I praise Allah besides 
Whom there is none worthy of worship. God has made 
Mad incumbent upon Muslims and has commanded that 
«' ether they be in ease or in hardened strait, they should 

™«nse. I have exhorted Mushlftoc '* reWard i§ 
War Wlth the Romans of Syr' nd 1 T ° Ut for holy 
^sponded with sincerity and steadf ^ haVe s P len Uidly 

S?** Lord! You puipose - 0 

Marked upon nC Y n ty ‘ n . the enterprise the^M *^ With 
rewa rds. Either U Wl ^ not be demVn Us lrns have 
>»«, .. ,0 " “i» die , . «* of the 

Verilv yT ’ S d «'h ~ 

"nposed So 


pedition 

i carried 



54 . cree of the book of the 
frith a" dt ,vour religion- enlighten 

iMtL cleans >°^ the striving • 

your ^ patient an J . , ting trim, the Caliph 

NVllh lh under . t hese reinforcements, 
M*fr**3 En' bold , ene o for into the enemy territory 
to advanced 100 f defeat at Ma raj al-Soffar. 

Kha'td it 1 " • jgnominon battalions under 

S' ***« rv«ia.»»» f 

Sr-**'*, ly S » call* “ 

consoous of the g«vity o h same time , with the 

nehhne wars. at on and ^ Inc luded in these 

■potentates of the East nd h of the Prophet, 

tees were at leas, a thousand«P ^ of B adr. 
one hundred of whom had token part of Jorf, 

As^ hngades«releavmg *e^camping S ^ 

hewalkedalittled.stancebythes.de ottn 

and counselled him thus, ‘Profession is naugM 
action. The meat of a work dependeth on the P JP for 

vote. The reward set forth tn the Book of t 
such as fight in His way, is great. Set this over be 
and before thy men. But when thou haranguest them, 
bnef. for in the multitude of words the foremost^ W0I \ ^ 

inrt in tliA ViinrlormAct Ca etriu.nn \n 


bnef. for in the multitude of words the toremosi 
lost in the hindermost. So striving, ye will obtain the P rize ’ 
nches and glory in the present life, and in the life to come, 
viz; salvation.’* 

Marching through Balca, Abu ‘Obaidah advanced 
to Jabia. ‘Arm bin ‘Aas advancing upon lower Palestine 
threatened Gaza and Jerusalem. Abu ‘Obaidah advanced 
towards Damage- j.r __ force 


-«... zT.aa auvdULlIlg UpUIl lUWfct *■ *** — 

ed Gaza and Jerusalem. Abu ‘Obaidah advance 
Damascus; Yezid defeating a Roman for 
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a s of the Early Caliphate, page 96. 
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tin* 

W resS 


B«-« V ,»■> T,W . ,,m 

>»«td 




an d 


the. 

>- • s The f° ur f rc e of 

«■ rpA ju,-- pitched ai ca deqD ate ' „ chon 1 ° T 
‘lkrima. ^ nQ me ans a ° \ ad been sn ^ 

#’ 'this force was T e e ven after wa s c ° loS ater ial 

en.P' re ’ 5 C onstanh ,l0p e ’ dep endenc>es- m aten 

fn'P' re °r jts EuroP ean , d ? s sU pply of fl f pen insula o* 
*>* f i wealth, andJJ ^ sp actous ^ wlth 

^limited- h by three seas a J a d lesti)ie , Egypt, 

usser As ia - enc0 " iP SYr ia, Phoenicia- an . with the 


dch maritime 
the granary of the 


— ofthe Mantle ^ ^aniic and 
tong sleeve EgyP tian coast ■ , 0 f Cyrene and 


Carthage-" 


c«h ant 01|«I lht ' n “ d " „„. K areas decided io join 

„ ill „ operating m setonte eras, ^ ^ 

thpir forces to meet this army ana , 

recommended by the Caliph. ‘Draw ye all together, he 
commanded, ‘by the banks of Yermuk. Ye are the Lord s 
host, and shall surely put the enemy to flight. Such as you 
shall not be discomfited by reason of the fewness of your 
numbers. Tens of thousand are smitten in battle because of 
their sins. Wherefore, do ye eschew sin. Let every man 
stand close by his feilow. So shall the Lord give you the 
victory’'. Seeing that the combined Muslim forces were no 

linmpnt te „i_i 


seeing mat me combined Muslim for 
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56 . f rres leaving the other 

- , ar with ha" 

this * ealfC °Uer the com'” 31 ’ des ert lay like a red 

toK* w n a„se °1 a font "(f the Syrian battle fields^ 
A vaste'P an w , id and t" > > A i n Tamar and 

ea of sa« d bet%V Hira he ° onie d °' and taking up the less 

SS-**SJ5»* "?£ K e«r* ,h ' 

then. k< „ route on the n0 ^ The perilous 
arduous but f rfo rmed in a matter of 

bo ld venture 0 ' less ^ct was P had t0 depe nd 

joumey° ver a str etch he and h i within the 

^ Ford t tLr suPP^ on ‘ h rr 0 to engage in 
f ° r machs?* eir came ' S ' M^Ain Tamar, their way was 
51 wofsmall encounters- ^ was slam 

t*d. Bant Taghlib 

l 7“ ; orce wiped out. Fum>« , ce t0 their great 

ZS ** *"* t J^ISld halted .. Tad™, 
demment. Crossing the d se ’ He then marched on 

which yielded after a slight res ^ ^ opposition . With 

to Hainan which also ga ar Damascus and 

dramatic suddenness he appeare month 0 f June or 

joined the combined Muslim army e(J the mu ch 

July 634. The united Muslim fore Jerusalem 

larger Byzantine army at Al-Ajnadayn between Jeru 

and Gaza at the end of Jamadil a h. 12 (July )• 

The chronological sequence of the battles m 
early days of the Caliphate, i. e., the closing ^ daS 
Bakr and the beginning years of ‘Umar s Calip 
been confusing and given differently by different au 
Thus Sir William Muir in bis Annals of the Early Calip 
has placed the important battle of Yarmuk in a.h 13 in 
time of Abu Bakr and the battle of Al-Ajnadayn in the tun 
of ‘Umar in ah 15. He has further stated that the sieg e 
Damascus bad started in the time of Abu Bakr, but it 

all idhuri-Fatoohus Sham, page 116, reproduced from Khulafe e 
Rashedeen, Darnl Musannafin. 


i *■ ^ * o W®. %L bailie Of A) 0 

Ice in 15 H 13. Sb* U Tw also g' ve °, acc0U nt of 

'' ,asf0 ^r^ ^u^i^,lU, ^i raditl0 l a e n redically 

. of YarmOk as a- . ron0 logY ^ as f t ^ e Sources, 

the battl . their rrritiQue of cnr la 

he conqu eSts scholars—P 7 ^ e motre Su 

%t W <*°e” ?,.U3; w " M iednikoff. 

^hausen, op- ’ Lt j en , 1900. , nn ale, (0. 

s hibU 

s-t rfl*** ,s 

important and fortified city of Damascus. 

Pilgrimage of Abu Bakr 

In the first year of the Caliphate, Abu Bakr was so 
occupied with the turmoil in Arabia that he could not 
proceed to Makkah for the annual pilgrimage and had 
appointed the Governor of Makkah to deputise for him. 
Next year he went to Makkah to lead the pilgrimage. 

His illness 

- Page 111. 









( his successor to be 

> s tion 01 1 ■ —i-- 


. Ihe quest* 0 " ot ' he had earlier 
. he want^ .jjniaf N an( j w ho had led 

nca ' fHis cl*» icC ,"| U dee i» civl been his constant 

,b ; ; Anr 

fp*" cp U «consu« ed lt , e fmest person but was 
compamon. H , Umar was 1 Bakr rep hed. This is 
though* tn To this AD , .,^A When himself 


this 2-^hen himself 
,ncl '" e ' i te saw me soft a " , 0 f that thou sayest. have 

■^“ se h l will forego much o ^ anyone he would 

the master , if 1 were angr Y t u en he would be 

- tchedh,m h1sSalT If over lement, then^ ^ ^ 

‘Uthman jj£r than that which doth 

umongst us all.’ Talha, 
appear- There is none to * have suffered so much 

however differed and said, t ^ ug tQ temper his 

from 'Umar ' vh,lsl d ““ J hen t hou art gone to the Lord, 
severity, ''hat "a 1111 b ft Hi oe0D i e to the care of so 

there to answer for having P <wh j meet my 

mL hl Idtted to him an ordinance appomt.ng 
■Urn as his successor. While it was being written, ne 
fainted and ‘Uthman himself completed the document an 
put in the name of ‘Umar. On recovering, he bade Uthman 
to read it and expressed his complete satisfaction with it- 
He desired that the ordinance should be read to all that had 
assembled in the Great Mosque and himself addressed them 
thus. ‘Are ye satisfied with him whom 1 have appointed 
o\er you. It is none of my own kin, but ‘Umar, son of 
khattab. Verily, I have done my best to choose the fittest, 
"hereupon, ye will obey him loyally.’ The people 
answered with one voice, ‘Yes, we will obey.’ 1 


,,bnS ^ Si ,.p anlVollli 


hiS C° n ' 

#er* h ' c all a 

issioh w 


,d»io»« 0,S ?r He 


which 
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asked f° r 
, h is ‘He hath 

- repl,ed kdvioe. l>e 

***£' ak “ h SP011, „ e .adders and 

h0 ' V Excep«ng° nl y theP 

.here is no return-’ from a heathen poet 

When some one reci e “then the agony 

0 «, is Wha, <hou 

death shall come m trutm 

riiisss 

Shahriyar, had come to Madinah for reinforcements. He 
called ‘Umar and addressed him earnestly, ‘Command a 
levy for Mothanna. Tarry not. If I die, as 1 think, this day 
wait not till the evening; if I linger till night, wait not till 
the morning. Let not sorrow for me divert you from the 
service of Islam and the business of your Lord. Ye saw 
what 1 did when the Prophet (PBUH) died (and there could 
fc no W sorrow for mankind than that); truly if o rie f 

1* rebellion had sure,’, kindt I " J badl V. 'he 




proper eanison thereof, and fittest to administer it.”' He 
then counselled 'I'mar to temper hardness and severity 
with mildness and moderation. He breathed his fast with 
these Hotd: "Loid. make me to die a true believer. Take ni e 
to join the blessed ones on high! 

Abu Bakr died on August 22 A.D. 634. According 
to his wishes the two garments that he was putting 0n 
formed his shroud for , he had said, ‘new clothes befit the 
thing but old the mouldering body.’ 2 He was, laid to rest 
near the foot of the grave of the Prophet (PBUH). 
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Personal Life 

Made0f,iVing , on(hs after his installation as the fir 
, F f °; ?’* X eakr lived with his wife, Habiba, * 
£h a suburb of Madinah in a dwelling made of pain 
tranks For transacting the business of the State, he used t< 
, va /k or ride to the ‘Great Mosque’ in Madinah every day 
As the affairs of the State took more and more of his time, 
he shifted his residence to his apartment in the Mosque. His 
dress was always the most ordinary and his meals scanty. 
He attended to his household work and saw no indignity in 
feeding and milking not only his own goats but 
occasionally that of his neighbours. 1 To the end his living’ 

Gibbon has a„,l v 

7 "° ‘ ask !o » low fo 

iousei iold wn r 0ppres sed ‘tr m n, ght to ^° r 


Jb 0n . 






'nan 










^teh^iwewrihed 
lkl m . "V , !'V,« 10 *«* b,n ' Aa ' 

•» ., * *■***' fhrm * 4 collector* 0 ( 

» *« ( u ( tCK ) God finds 

«*f * - ..... ...... 


p *«» w 4-rtutmf " 

K 1 ^ rx {*<*1 t »od find* 
_ r "'^Z Hid F*' ldc, ‘ h,m w " h 

„. v - “■ W ,,.„l(i not even dream of God 

^Hin .tv &mM« Hik 
tr* * ** ^K* of mankind lies piety 

|v *i**« ' ' ' ^ ,nd there is no room for 

•„ » <* ,**, u brook any negligence 

" .. wiinii "I hgion .,i 

• V iw m not Mat knc> s oi 

r**» 

*., vv"il ( 111 disposition 
nw ~ m *rx she keynotes of his character. 

* , , -.. . v. •:• pcopk showered praises on him 
ec raped He would say, ‘0 (iod, you 

I knot myself And I know myself 
: n> o! me ' Pardon my sins and do 
| myt m* team bourn ft M undue pnifles ' * lie 
**#» between Prophctliood and 

: ^ : -r* tu> succession he stated, “The 

** IJ ®°ccn! and he was guided by 

vm ^ y° u ^ 

- ‘ ■'■ •' 1 de\ mu then coi i eel 

* r 'u!iC* _ , 

u .. m t,r ttligion he was, however. 

. '] uxti n ‘dcncc of his firmness in 

.• . .... ._ *• •' expedition against the 
^ '*'* ! to compromise with 
^ c> *cmpijan from payment of poor 

I***** *7Lrr, 

' " ****** . 

i 

** 


, ihC ^ 


,cl«* ** 


O .,o crush *-* 
mi «<** 


jv*** rec titude he asked his 

5 **** 1 lhc office Of the Cahpj a( h e trirT u>ny 
I 0n ,S T« take a Mock of h* P hc P had been 
I ** ‘ A j£ determined Wer or^ ^ Fo r his 
I . " c d „nvenshed m the ^erv ' 0 . nde( j upon hts 

I flinched nr imp ^ h)J family he P h (he a ff a irS 

M- P f ™"' WJ1 „ troubled over this 

kcs?A^/'h»-»«t respons ; bi S 

! Of lhc C aliphate devolved upon me, I have contented 
; myself with the simplest food and apparel. Of the things 
belonging to the State, I have none except a black slave, a 
camel and an old sheet. When 1 am gone send them to 
l maraud shake off the burden.” 2 

His generosity 

He was one of the richest merchants of Makkah but 
the cause of Islam, particularly in freeing slaves an H 
meeting costs of miiit.ru .• • g Slaves and in 

Lti'S «■?' spem al1 hK 

k »«"«lfmm. t „ lt p ritll]0|ts rep ' nods m Ws life when 

He had weddeH o, 

^-Cr of 1 if- ? -.tae,The y 

% ui. \ 0 |.. a son 
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n v r 1 The rule of conduct that he u 
was Abu Bafc • same a$ he advise tQ t ha^ 

- h - -ba while deputing them a r b 'n 

N ^' ld 'in seclusion or in company, f ear ye *01^%* S 

nthtS ' for 0 ne who fears Him and p rfu ^ 0ci - 

ZS£ C a source he would no, *£««. S N 

Lives the sins of one who fears Hi m ,N 

recompense. Verily in the service of m ^ 

You are in Ihe path of the Lord and there* n<1 li, '-. N 
excesses or shortcomings, nor does it b rook ‘ S n o r * tO 55 

in matters wherein lie establishment * ny N /• 
protection of the Caliphate. Therefore \ Pt ret; 

negligence overtake you.” ’ n °t sl a 3 lQ n ^ 

Disposition ^ 

He was singularly mild and geml 
Humility and modesty were the keynot - in di s 
He felt embarrassed when people shower ^ h ‘ s ch° Siti ^ 
or showed exaggerated respect. He would Pra »se s 
know me better than 1 know myself A Sdy ’ l Or° n W 
better than what they think of me ' p ar , nd 1 kn 0X v 0cl > 
not call me to account because of thedr ° n ,r, y si,-,* my *eii 
drew a sharp distinction between d( 

Imamate. Immediately upon his succe^; roph eih 00 d Ml 
Prophet (PBUH) was innocent an?!? 1 he ««S 4? 
Divine revelations. 1 am but an ordinarv ' s »We,i 5 
me on the right path, follow me. if , ™“ n - >f y„ u 

me In matters of state or ,el,"*•> c. 

resolute and firm. We have seen eviden. " us - how ' 

the matter of despatch of Osama's expedh,”'" , '™ n «s 
advice of almost every one, his refusal , ’ “»“»"•< > 

backsliding tribes see king exempt,on 

: *T n:u ‘ Ammal Vol. VI, pag e 312 

Tabari, page 2083. 

't'R&hedeen,, page58 
Ahraed - Vol. t, page20. 
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tion that he took to crush apostasy, 
,he stem a cu 
,^ d ndrebelHon- 

^ r itya ndrectitUde 

ititeg' 1 • , the 0 ff 1C e of the Caliph, he asked his 

1,1 0n assun lin S a stock 0 f his private patrimony 

filter determined later on whether he had been 
^Li tcould verished in the service of the state. For his 
■°fic' ietl0r d that of his family he depended upon his 
V ce an . ut fading that it interfered with the affairs 
V andlSe; he gave it up and consented to take 6000 
> state r annum from the State revenue. As his end 
^ CmS hed his conscience was so troubled over this 
3 fp roache t^t he directed that a part of his landed property 
jll °' V id to refund what he had taken from the State. 1 On his 

h bed be said t0 ‘ A y esha ’ “ Ever since the responsibility 

Tie Caliphate devolved upon me, I have contented 
° self with the simplest food and apparel. Of the things 
2o„ging to the State. 1 have none except a black slave, a 
Snel and an old sheet. When 1 am gone send them to 
•l mar and shake olT the burden .’ 0 

generosity 

He was one ot the richest merchants of Makkah but 
wtk.. slam,particularly in freeing slaves and in 
meeting costs of military expeditions, he snem „n u 
wealth: so much so that there were periods in t, r / llS 

htsufTertd from acute pnvations. hlS hfe wh ™ 

Famil\ life 


He had wedded four wives at c tiff 
>^Xr^voi.ui ipagel39 






pJ , H ibiba who begot his 

...A#**** 

, i(c fhe day and spent whole 

Bc " f '° tkn fasted da"" 8 He Jed to get intensely 
Hc ° ^ and n,edl ' a, ,„d in reading the Qur’an 

n, ^& hiSP Ses He was ever mindful of 

at the thought of his end; so 

iz * z *£*** , “‘ 5,8 8 ■ 

mu cbsoU>athe - procured by mean s 

He would not ““J - 0nce he partook of meals 
.lad.»«But when he learnt that it had not 
Sfjmatelyacqu.red- he vomited it out. 

Attachment to the Prophet 

. l. states that while they were living at 
^SiStovisitthe Prophet (TOUH)^ 
S and evening and was his chief confidant The 
same attachment continued in Madinah. After his 
appointment as Caliph he used to say, ‘Call me not the 
Caliph of the Lord. I am but the Caliph of the Prophet of 
the Lord.' His strength lay in his implicit faith in the 
Prophet (PBUH). In decision of any affair, he was ever 
mindful of what the Prophet (PBUH) had commanded or 
•tot d* Prophet (PBUH) would have done in the 
circumstance of the case. To him the word of the Prophet 
was ^ bvv - ^ obeying it, he went to the length of 
‘ the displeasure of the beloved daughter of the 
S* ‘ She claimed her right, upon the basis of 

of her father ^ u-^ at Fidak and some other P r0 P erty 
iPBUHihadeH pointed out that the Pr0 P het 

leave will be for al tbat wb i cb * 

Prophet (PBUHi ck!ii ^° W ’ before, the family of the 

Lor * 1 w *ll alter n T 631 ° f these lands ^ for b y thC 
01 a ht tle of that which he hath 


art 


• that thy 
certain vV ord and 


„ adde d ' ie ’ “^li*acceP 1 ^ "“except 

<"2 deviated onehanse 

,nd (airpbl ta ,he mosl and had 

of his children he loved y ference t0 others. 

given her some landed S^sp rit and when his death 
■ .,-a conscientious S P ^ my daughter , to 

be divided 
inheritance amongst you all, not 


r: , «“4b“'dS»i*.heres,of.h. 
m it, that it m y f org etting the one yet 


unborn.” 

The tithes that were received in the State treasury, 
were spent on the poor or on arms and equipage. The spoils 
of war, the gold and silver received from the mines, were 
all distributed as soon as they came or on the following 
morning. ‘All shared alike, the recent convert and the 
«tan male and female, bond and free. As a claimant on 
Muslim treasury, every believer was his brothers’ eaual 

rirr *» * 

* •’« »i the rewa ,d of,'l p y ' ; Thal ls fonhe Lord. 

"* l » core. Th , uch as have excelled in the 
*»•».- gl#s “ b >« an accident of he 


P a ge 121. 
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, n the days when apostasy had overtaken some Part . 
, Arabia a songstress in Yemen used to satirize th 
oph” (PBL'H) and another to ridicule the Muslims in 
2 SO nk The Governor, Muhajtr; had their hands cut off 
‘ nd their"front tooth pulled out. When the Caliph heard 0 f 
it he approved the punishment of the first, for said he 
"Crime against a Prophet (PBUH) is not the same thing as a 
crime aeainst a common man, and, indeed, had the case 
been first referred to me, 1 should, as a warning to others, 
have directed her execution." But he strongly disapproved 
the mutilation of the other ‘for if she was a Muslim, a mere 
warning would have been sufficient but if a dhimmi , she 
needed" no punishment for abusing Muslims when the 
greater sin of living in polytheism was being ignored.’ He 
cautioned Muhajir, ‘This is your first error, otherwise you 
would have suffered for it. Beware of mutilation. It is a sin 
abhorrent. It is only reluctantly permissible in retaliation.’ 1 
In judicial matters he was ever guided by the Qur’anic 
injunctions or the commandments of the Prophet. If he 
found them silent on any point he would consult others and 
where that, too, did not help, he would resort to reasoning 
and conjecture though with considerable misgivings. Ibn 
Sireen says that on one such occasion he said, ‘If my 
decision is correct, the guidance is from the Lord. If I am 
wrong, the error is mine and God may forgive me.’ 2 
Literary acumen 

used rrJ?° Ugh ^ received no formal education, he 
After that h^ P0Se P ° emS ^ e ^ ore his conversion to Islam. 

also an 1 cjra^^of ^ JW’ He ^ 

given below ^ order - A sample of his oratory is 


jj^nt an** J 

beautiful^ rad^er, ar e 


those 

are 




: are Where are 

*d <» L and da* H lr0 „nce 


“Whe re eVO icc , 

fiebled” 

^ ors ., an i,t„des of time ente , fed 


A “ Bakr who 
He nould a |s0 connctly interpret dreams. 

Compilation of the Qur’an 

In the expeditions against apostates and rebels, 
more particularly in the battle of Yemama, a large number 
of companions who remembered the Qur’an by heart were 
killed. Till then the Qur’an was recorded on separate pieces 
of different writing material as palm bark, leather, bones, 
stones and a rough type of paper. ‘Umar felt the necessity 
of collecting the sacred text, ‘lest any part should be lost 

delusion 
Abu Bakr’* 

m ° nths only, bmiv Feign fe stedf 0rh 

y t0 a l anc j 








i emotion and insecurity. The apostates and 
seething 'v> thcom " erts w ho were trying to regain their 
die wavering new ^ ways of life , wer e brought 


earlier wanton 


and obliged to yield to i 


, h . fold of Islam ana oongcu ^ y^u to , ts 
back , 0 the to prophe ts and pretenders who had 

fire of apostasy and rebellion were either 

ma de to see the folly of their profane claims, 
fdl Sal principalities and mutually hostile clans were 
Sed into a nation. With trust in God and faith ,n his 
Son he took up the challenge posed by such mighty 
" ^ ,he Persian and Roman Empires. Engaging them, 

at one and the same time, in unequal battles he gave them 
decisive blows and paved the way for expansion of Islam to 
the world. 

In personal life he was a saint. Ibn ‘Abbas has 
summed up his character in stating, “May God shower His 
blessings on Abu Bakr. By God, he used to reflect in the 
Qur'an, kept himself aloof from all weaknesses and vices 
and forbade evil. He was a saint of the highest order, a God 
fearing person who prayed for whole nights and fasted 
during the days. In matters of justice and in advocating 
goodness he was firm. Whatever the circumstance he might 
be placed in, he was ever grateful to God and remembered 
Him morning and evening. He excelled his compatriots in 
mo eration, continence, piety, goodness, self-control and 
God^ C [f C , e a , nd in conten tment over the bounties of 
his snver, ,VCd 3 Slmple ’ pious and sublime life and used 
tie good oGhe'peop^e' 0 Pr ° m ° te ^ ‘ ntereSt ° f Islam ^ 


Sahaba, p age 46 . 


t intn’s victory? 

SSHS***' 

bmar’s convcrsmn to Islam seve n years, of 

Sword in hand, a man of ^ ofh is house 

powerful built and fiery temp , cou ntenance and 

: strik e .he death blow to , sbm. Hi g™ for 

rapid strides coupled with his well Kno 
i caused concern to a passing by Muslim, wo m 
‘Abdullah, who enquired of him the reason f 
unsheathed sword. He was told that it had been drawn to 
exterminate the founder of Islam. The man had thought of 
clashing with destiny but it was not to be. A Prophet had 
prayed for the guidance of that very man and destiny had 
marked him for playing a vital and leading role in the 
establishment of Islam. The man was ‘Umar. No‘im 
suggested to him that instead of entertaining such hinh 

to. ancestors and accented ,L, aband c ned lhc rell 8'0n of 


— auuUKlllg 1 

>5,!' b, " tll ' w "-l«» where^hatT-c” 15 !,eps 10 Uk 
5 Cea ' td “* Ptochmen '° n,e u rof,1 " i house 
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-hbourinc him. The sister intervened but 
law and began beu» ^ ofT tha , dashing against tl le 
she was so violen') n b|ee(Jing pro f U sely. Thoroughly 
floor her head s ‘Umar do your worst. We are 

roused she defiant y ^ an d we assert that there is no 
not going Muhammad (peace be on him) is Hi s 

g od but God M . , Umar was shaken and desired that 
servant and1®^ read t0 him. When he heard ‘Lo! I, 
the T!m Allah There is no God save Me; so serve Me 
indestablish worship for My remembrance’, h.s mind was 
Se up Accompanied by Kliabbab he went to Arqam’s 
house where the Prophet (PBUH) was staying. In his 
excitement he had forgotten to sheath the sword. The 
Prophet (PBUH) enquired of him the reason for the drawn 
sword. ’Umar was ashamed and said he had come solely 
for the purpose of embracing Islam. A full throated cry of 
•God is Great’ by all those present greeted the statement. 1 It 
was the sixth year of the Prophethood. Till now the 
hostility of the Quraish had limited the number of adherents 
to fifty one—forty males and eleven females—and imposed 
the necessity of excercising caution to the extent of saying 
prayers in private only. ‘Umar’s entry in the fold changed 
the situation entirely. Characteristic of his boldness and 
courage, he publicly announced his conversion to Islam, 
said his prayers in the Ka ‘aba and defied the opposition of 
the Quraish. For the public declaration he received the title 
of Farooq from the Prophet (PBUFI). 3 

Early life 

Car ^ ^mar, like that of all the 

haveT 10115, l shrouded in the mist of time. Who could 
b ° Wn that the child bom of Khattab son of Nufail 

Suyuti, TankhulKU P3ge 32 * 

reproduced by Ib n ‘Asakir ° n aut bority of Ibn ‘Abbas 


!' n bin Mugh ira { °fg\orf 
da ugh ter ofHa fw sU ch tribe of 

1 «$£ and bel^^jsb * 

before. 1 ' s J eIlV oy 0 sS j gn ed to 

,0 1M g«« »P '»f f £ grazing- On 

Is When the ch'ns ca niels for , g hilTlse lf in 
oldeni»" cs , f ta king ollt , e busied him 

X 1,1 £ ,ge of ’t* xe " L fencing, r 

' cacl,ing f! arts of wrestling, nding. that Umar 

rf' r " ,g h Ba lad h uri writes m ^ ’ an d used to 

f* *S'; 8 H was a great 

equestrian and used g e was one of the 

wt cSread and write.' For 

Sta” hcVndcd «P0» -*• M ff h “ 

IS in mo ta* Uur»)-az-«,hab .hat m the days of 
his ignorance ‘Umar had travelled widely in Ii an and Syria 
in connection with trade. He was thus a well known figure 
and Quraish used to appoint him as their emissary 
whenever disputes with other tribes arose. 

By the thirteenth year of the Prophethood the 
persecution of Muslims at the hands of Quraish’ had 
tome so intense that the Prophet advised general 
migration of Muslims to Madi'nah Even ‘IJmar 
10 migrate but not before eire Umar Was f° rce d 

Seve " ** saying his the Ka ‘aba 

hanging the Quraish lo come to or* ^ Precincls and 
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"-Tit 'Umar had dedicated his life to , he 
, h, , in upholding its cause no sacrifice w as , 0o 
service of ls anr I P. fc ^ of the Prophet he zealously 
grea ' '° r T'l the battles which Islam had to f ace and 
account of his valour. During the caliphate of 
fbfl BtlrTie had ,o.ned Osama’s expedition but the Cali ph 
had Sn Osama’s permission to relieve him for being 
available at Madinah for advice in the crisis that Was 
brewin” He gave whole hearted support and sane counsel 
,o Abu Bakr in every step that he took to put down apostasy 
and rebellion. In short, he was associated with every 
imponant event in the progress of Islam. 

After the battle of Badr, the Prophet had consulted 
his companions about the disposal of the prisoners of war. 
Among them were some relation of ‘Umar but in matters of 
State and religion he was so unswayed by personal feelings 
that he advocated the beheading of the captives. The advice 
of Abu Bakr that the prisoners be released on ransom, 
however, prevailed. 


was 


In A.H. 3 ‘Umar’s widowed daughter, Hafsa, 
married to the Prophet (PBUH). 

In the 6 year of the Hijra, the treaty of Hudaibiya 
uas concIu( kd with the Makkans. While it was being 
recorded, ‘Umar considered some of the terms that the 

demol nS UerC r * ns ’ stln 8 u P on as disadvantageous and 
t0 u S,am - The terms ^re that the Muslims 
that a Muslnn'c!! y6ar V h ° Ut P erf °rming the pilgrimage 
Pagan falhno iif.iTV 0 w °uld be detained but a 

The advantage of^ ha " dS of Muslims should be returned. 
Muslims and th SSatl ° n war f° r ten years between the 

considerations and th p ^ Urais ^ outweighed all other 
advantage that wn..M r ° phet ’ s foresight saw the ultimate 
accrue thereby. Later on, revelation 


73 w for Mus |inlS and 
distil vic tory 

3 of the Q uran ' C f infideT wi veS ’ 

# forced both of ^ d Islam- ™ 

&*&&*+*? & 8 the 

'""aW « C 2 "“iegtn« 'M 

£S-"-« srypled8ed,he,r 

feityo" the hands ° f ' Umar '. when the Muslims 

In the battle of Hun^tha^y ^ aftack 0 f 

were initially swept off steadfastly 

thereby to turn 


theTnfidels, he was one of the few Muslims ^ 
stood behind the Prophet (PBUH) helping thereby 
,he tide of events and to register a signal victory. 

In A.H. 9 the Prophet asked for donations for the 
Tabouk expedition. ‘Umar contributed half of whatever 
wealth he had. 

‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud has stated that in four matters 
'Umar excelled others, namely (i) his suggestion about the 

h . ad specifically prayed fo r hi ’ he Pro P het (PBUH) 
^'aiming the n 0 COn gregational „ he met hoc 

artist by ioudi > 

n Um ar’s advice. ado P te d by t hJ 


'hula „ 

Ja ’Page 127 
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In short' ever i l , " C te e d companions ot the Prophet, i n 

-"23S- ssrlT sst 


acceptance of Islam, ‘Um 


iar 


J to righthand J a h n i$ a i d ef^igabie energy, dynamism' 

s£E--* 

the Calip ,iate 

Access 10 " Bakr di ed and ‘Umar succeeded 

I" A- H- .. jj He w as immediately called upon 
him as thesecond ca d t0 assert his dynamic personality. 
,o take vital decist ‘ a ^ Mot hanna, the general 

Mention has been ^ jn Iraq> had come tQ 

in command request t h e Caliph for 

Madtnah to P ^ Caliph had advised his 
SSorTsignate to give foremast attention to it. ‘Umar 
Kith busted himself with the task of raising a fresh 
levy People were coming from all d.rections to pledge 
their fealty to him. For three days he addressed them to 
enlist but without any success. The people thought that 
without Khalid defeat of a mighty empire like the Persians 
might not be possible. On the fourth day the Caliph 
harangued them in a stirring speech and Mothanna put 
heart in them by saying, ‘0 brethren of the faith ! We have 
already taken measure of the Magians. They are not much 
of warriors. We have already wrested from them several 
large districts of Iraq and the whole of Ajam acknowledges 
our bravery.’ Abu ‘Obeid of Thakif was the first to come 
forward. A thousand followed suit. Abu ‘Obeid was 
appointed commander of the force. Some one pointed out 
that there were many companions of the Prophet among the 
t anc * one ^ em should take the command but 
doth the 1 glory 1 If d ° Wn the sug 8 estion by saying, ‘Wherein 
were the to?L f T Pani0nS COnsist but in this ’ that they 
ye arebackward? r ° Und the Pr0phet (PBUH) ' But "°t 

35 be ready f 0r th„ k T 6 not to tbe help of the Lord. Such 
the burden, whether it be light or whether it 


«***£» w* %?*>*£&** 

beb^d to n° ne , b AbO ‘° beld matter 5 - Hl e which 
install imP orta advan ceof thef olun teers 

? V > SWellU18 . d territory of . 

en, ° Ute ' • t heM« slinl0CCUp,e . from Iraq. thing f 

Rebelhon •» of Mothanna f d de al of 

During r tSe Muslims there- P&# g prince s and 

l,ad'vorse' ,ed 01 rebellion j n which s ^ dau ghter of 
bloodshed an ^ |j veS , Puran u > a j d of the 
princesses lost throne, with j nr oads 

L n c r o Parwez seizea effectively meet tne uu 
Unowned general a ^f supre me authority upon 

of Muslim arms, she conf p Wes and instigated 

Rustam. He rellted round territ ory to nse 

other under Narsi to occupy Kaskar between the Euphra es 
and the Tigris. Unable to meet the two pronged attack 
Mothanna abandoned Hira and fell back on Khaffan on the 
desert border to await the arrival of Abu ‘Obeid. Abu 
‘Obeid appeared with his army and taking the command of 
combined forces he advanced upon Namarick where 
an was camping. The Persian force was defeated and nut 
to flight. Jaban was captured while trying to escane hut 

exchangefoMwo^iifedartisans When h° ranS ° m m 
”* irf he should be JT^?*f 4 


wills'',' 11 " 


He. 


the 


r;7 lc ciam oured that he should u ‘ cw Snisea 

°beid stood by the agreement‘Th free but Abu 

'. t Sa,d ’ ‘ and quarter given bv ^ faUhftl1 are °ne body ’ 
hr all; perfi ^is y „ 0 "L® ° f ' h ' m must be 

- _ y not Permissible in t„,_ , 


he said, 


pa 8 e 126. 
yUll Phate, pagel29 









obcul routcd thc second 
. ..-os who had come to 

CVrrf --* e «* mA and ,hc 

* rtr ' 'T TV ^ -nM c 

•**’*»* »■ r*'' ' R , am despatched a still 
;H , * ver * lfA general Bahman who 

T ■■ ' T ini and the great hr. of 

- ; . .. and regarded at th< 

- " ...... . '. Bahman <amped at 

-■■■".; ; ..... 

, , . 

. u. ... "" 

W r " :; hlW against their quitting the 
W > the flush of recent victory, he 

?* tw>v . | 0 |ci the enemy take the fit si 

* •"* - '" c ' '".r'ttn crossing over, they ... to 

■ - ■ • ; ' binder the opposite bank WaS 

7?ZZ h ms with their tingling 
r~J2JZZ£%** V" d• That Arab 

SSSSSS^rf"-*" lhcy h:U 'Ton 

•;.. . ;, ■ • • ^; was thrown 11 K 

« (toe lumped down from his horse and exhorte . 
,,c - Bravely they attacked the 

cgftotiSi or i^r. and cutting the bands of the howdans m y 
uy.'.v: ^ ndc: But whichever side the elep s 

:uv > alter rows ol the soldivis- 
fcaghns tot 2 nugc white elephant, the leader of the her , 
-- ,,,r ~ - v. ■ 1 ’aiiK with a mighty blow of his 
** wrc ’ ~ tis i&iunaied beast crushed him under its 
**"* feo. Udaerred Abu ‘Obeid’s brother picked up 
* stacked the beast to meet the same end. 

***** hearers d> us lost lhCn 
, a ^ r l!00 P* fell back in consternation. Crying 
'' ' •’ - then chiefs had died 01 

'' Aj ■’ >1 uit jdnli the first boat 


to e . . s vVtfl 


77 . havifl? 

A f retr ea n * r iver - he S w- 
<heir' ine tves in the shore ° f , Wd h 

field 

The fug ,tlV 
soldiers- that on 


it valoUr rr restore 




5 SS-*' , 

ir force. In response to I up in i ar ge 

mimbers. Jam of Ban“ J the army of Abu Obetd 
with hint and the fug retrieve their honour, 

hurried to join the new considerable 

Meanwhile Mothanna had mustered up 
force in Iraq. Even a Christian tribe, Bent Namr responded 
to his invitation to throw in their lot with him. Soon news 
came that a 12,000 strong imperial force under the 
command of Mehran was on the march against them. 
Mothanna advanced to meet it at Bowaib on the western 
^nk of the Euphrates. When the two armies confronted 
«ch other, Mothanna exhorted his men to acquit 
^selves with valour, ‘Your valour this day will be a 

::;^r sof f N ” es “^'*br„gs“ 

|». an I, w.ihfor myself but the glory,, 


upto 


“'“mem -Al-Far, 


°°q. page 59. 







, n,ni Namr and said to him, Though 
Ihc chief of H* b|ood with us. Come now, and as I 
Christian- ye an-’ on ' me -t Together they charged. The 
charge, charge ye ^ bear the thrust of the powerful 
Persian Centre cou whjch the whole Persian army 
attack and ^ a(je for the bridge. But Mothanna 

began falling «» cu , t heir retreat and in desperation 

reached there * again on the Muslim ranks. 

*r a - valiant brother, Mas'ud, was mortally 
M#th !w but even while dying he urged his men, ‘Exalt 
vourbanners high. Beni Bakr. The Lord will exalt you, my 
men- and let not my fall disturb you. Amr, the Christian 
chieftain, met a similar fate. Though greatly outnumbered 
die Muslims beat back this desperate charge. A youth of the 
Bam Taghlib. another Christian tribe, slew Mehran and 
riding back on his richly caprisoned horse shouted in 
triumph. T am of the Bani Taghlib. I am he that hath slain 
Mehran.* The disaster of the Persians was now complete 
and an appalling number of them were put to sword. The 
chroniclers Tabari and Deenwari say that the carnage far 
exceeded any before and for ages the bones of the dead 
bleached upon the plain. Detachments of the Muslim troops 
poured the country and driving away Persian garrisons 
they reached within sight of the walls of Madai’n. Lower 
Mesopotamia and the delta were thus re-occupied. 

Changes at the Persian Court 

defeat oS™!" )*“ Shaken t0 the core * the utter 

inevitable unless^" feeH ^ C ° llapSe ° f the empire waS 
removed and Yezde H C ^ Ueen Was re P^ ace< ^- She was 
and 16 — - glrd ’ “ ‘ 


^ youth of 21 according to Tabari 
placed upon the throne, 
ring his army, refitting 


dUU, o according m rw - 

With energy h e set h nwari ’ was placed upon the throne. 
^ garrisons! eaboutre Plenishin 

and reviving the flagging 

"■"^aacs, _ 

dr, y Caliphate, page 137 


j ‘somethin 
ind su the 


<?«***■* 
The 


deett 


Mothanna ^ engagement with the it 

- ceW3S buTwas dissuaded fr 0111 ° a n 0 ted warrior and 

in P erson Sa . a d bin Abt Waqqa > , corn mander 

Companions. 15a ao was appointe d con 

maternal uncle ff° P f Motha nna, Jarir and the new 
of the combined force 0 0 f 4 000. He was joined 

levieS ' Sa ‘ ad 1 hTt eland Al-Ash‘ath, the recantant 
by contingents led by Toletha ana g daims h ad 

becomT'staunch^be lie vers. The troops halted at Sheraf, 
fifteen to twenty miles south of Hint. Here Moanna, brother 
of Mothanna, brought the sad news of his brother s death. 
That great general had received serious injuries in the battle 
of the Bridge from which he did not completely recover. 
Thus ended the heroic chapter of one of the great generals 
of the world about whom Muir has stated, ‘Among the 
generals who contributed to the triumph of Islam, he was 

skill.’ y e d t0 hlm in v *gour or strategic 

en 8agement that he waTkeT^ ^ importan ce to this 

He isa'rVft tri ' C,i0 " S t0 

move ahead and en 3 battlefi eld and aH ^ teiTain of 
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• Yezdgird to accept Islam before launching an 

to invite Yez °8‘ . i Sa -ad sent twenty emissaries to 
attack on him- jan g King . Their simple dress and rude 
the court of strange ly with the splendour 0 f the 

weapons contra the precincts of the palace, 

regal city' *>“" ' ing 0 f the beautiful steeds, and the 

theP Tn2 mien of die stalwart riders, struck awe into 
Salts of the king and his effeminate nobles.’ The king 
emanded of them how they dared to invade h,s temtory. 
The Arab spokesmen told him of their Prophet and the 
salient features of their religion and invited him to accept it. 
‘Embrace the Faith,’ they said, ‘and thou shalt be even as 
one of us; or, if thou wilt, pay tribute and come under our 
protection, which things, if thou shall refuse, the days of 
thy kingdom are numbered.’ The king rejected the proposal 
contemptuously. The Arabs replied, ‘Thou has chosen the 
sword; and between us shall the sword decide.’ At this the 
King got so infuriated that he said, ‘If it were not that ye 
are ambassadors, ye should have been put to death, all of 
you. Bring hither a clod of earth and let the mightiest 
among them bear it as a burden from out the city gates.’ 
The Arabs took it as a good omen and ‘Aasim galloped 
with the basket to Sa‘ad and exclaimed, ‘Rejoice ! O Sa‘ad, 
for, lo, the Lord hath given thee of the soil of Persia. ’ 

Even though Rustam had under him an army of 
1,20,000 he hesitated to attack. He had by now ample 
experience of Muslim arms and thought it more prudent to 
P ay a waiting game to weary down his enemies. To 
acro« 1 lm ^ ^ ra ^ )s started making a series of raids 
drove awa ^ backed the castles of nobles and 
teaching them 6 l^ ° f people with the dual purpose of 
and of furnishing e f S °H 1°* g ° mg back 0n their alle S iance 
appealed to YezLrd army ’ The harassed P eople 

combat no longer ^ he dlrected Rustam to delay the 
his massive armv annT \ and unwiIli ngly he moved with 
y d ook four months to reach Cadesiya 


Sa ‘ ad 

,ji> >“ '““nooim® enemy but single 

cawed 

I ***** one an 

r 

«»« d ?: e !„ elephan'n and Che flanks 
j six elephants each. Sa ad 

I Jer Jalenus and Fireuza , d not c onie to 

rsr-isi—*. .he ^ * • 

V fortress and was sending down his instructions to 
I his commanders on pieces of paper. The battle lasted for 
three days and each day was given a name because ot some 
) peculiar feature thereof or events enacted therein. 

The 1 st day called Arwath 

As usual the battle started with individual combats 
■which ‘prodigies of valour’ were performed particularly 
y Amribn M ‘ade Karib, ‘Aasim and Ghalib. The latter 

Wdshs were shot <t k one all the occupants 
b 1 "" 1 wt'it. and g'rths of™ 
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Sa , ad . s horse and performed ‘marvels of'bravery. 


retired for the night he came back to take 
recognition of his bravery he was set 


field on 

When the armies 

on the fetters but in 

free bvSa 'ad. Such wi 

called Aghwath or Day of Succour 


as 


the spirit of the Muslims. 


r 




The Second daj 

The Caliph had directed a part of the forces 
in Syria to proceed to Iraq. The gallant hero 
S'Thad hastened with one thousand men in advance 
of he mam body of 5000 under the command of his brother 
Hashim As the fighting began on the second day Q‘aqa‘a 
annealed on the scene. Arranging his column in ten 
squadrons each following the other at some distance, he 
magnified the look of the reinforcements and they seemed 
to be comine on unendingly. Q‘aqa’a challenged the enemy 
to individual combat. Bahman Jadoweih, the hero of the 
batter of Bridge, advanced to be cut down to pieces. Q ‘aq 
‘a fought so valiantly that he alone accounted for thirty 
dead. He and his band wrought havoc in the enemy ranks. 
The fighting was so fierce that by the evening 3000 
Muslims and 10,000 Persians lay dead or wounded on the 
field. 

The Third day called Ghimas or Day of concussion 

In the morning the Muslims buried their dead and 
their women tended the wounded. The casualties among the 
Persians were so large that they let the dead bodies lie 
unburied on the battle field. As the fighting was resumed, 
Hashim came up with the main body of Syrian forces and 
l arged strai ght into the enemy ranks. The Persians had 
roug t back their elephants. They created confusion in the 
Assi"? ^ ac * aa un dertook to remove the menace, 
boldlv chi r0t ^ Cr ^ as ^ m an d a band of followers he 

lancesthevhl nT 11 tW ° ,eaders of the herd. Wlth ^ 
trunk of on" Q ‘aqa ‘a slashed the 

le infuriated beasts darted towards the 
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V f( -. all gour . a short til 

R»- toed to Ike by jumping into 
Ulytrhji was overtaken by a valiant Arab who cut off 
I IS head and hoisted it on his lance. The Persians were too 
mauled and dismayed to resist any longer and their 
slaughter began. Firuzan and Harmuzan managed to escape 
with their broken columns but Jalenus was killed and the 
wants of his column were swept away in the river. For 
"lies the plain was littered with the dead bodies of 
tens. Sustaining a loss of about 8500 men themselves 
t Mm Utterly van Q ui shed an army four times their 

:d themselves got SDem i f had P ani cularly 
s cost ' n g 70,000 pieces we^f' ° n Rustam ’s 

that he 
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has wrought, and in view of all the fighting yet to Co 

Thou wilt break his heart thus . 

The Persians had made such vast preparations an 
their defeat was so crushing that it sealed Persia’s f ate 
Analysing the causes of their defeat Sir William Muir Sav ‘ 
‘The battle of Cadesiya reveals the secret. On one side 
there was but a lukewarm, servile following; on the other 
an indomitable spirit that nerved every heart and aim; and 
after long weary hours of the fighting enabled the Muslims 
to deliver the final and decisive charge. The result was that 
the vast host on which the last efforts of the empire had 
been spent, was totally discomfited and the military' power 
of the empire never again gathered itself into formidable 
shape.’ 

The issue was being watched all over the country. 
Yezdgird had posted men all the way from the battle field 
to Madai’n, within earshot of one another, to constantly 
relay news of the war to him. In Madinah, the Caliph was 
coming out of the gates of the city every morning in the 
hope that he might meet a messenger bringing the news. Ai 
last a courier came on camel back and to ‘tJmar’s queiy 
replied, The Lord hath discomfited the Persian host.’ 
Umar followed the courier on foot and gathered from him 
the general outline of the battle. Thus engaged in 
conversation the two entered the gates of the city. The 
courier found to his consternation that every' one greeted 
his companion as ‘Ameer-ul-Mominin’. Ashdmed he cried 
out,‘0 Commander of the Faithful ! why didst thou not tell 
"f. ‘ Il 1S a11 ri 8ht, my brother,’ was the Caliph’s reply- 
jeh was the unpretending mien of one who at that 
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the two parts. While retreating from the eastern 
sector, the Persians had dismantled all the bridges on the 
mo and had removed all the boats. Yezdgird sent away his 
folly and the bulk of his treasures to the more fortified 
m of Hoi wan in the north and was planning to flee the 
fohimself. When news of this reached Sa ‘ad, he decided 
bctoss the Tigris at all cost. Upstream they discovered a 
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has wrought, and in view of all the fighting yet to 
Thou wilt break his heart thus . 

The Persians had made such vast preparations 
their defeat was so crushing that it sealed Persia’s fa 
Analysing the causes of their defeat Sir William Muir J. 
•The’battle of Cadesiya reveals the secret. On one side 
there was but a lukewarm, servile following; on the 
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after long weary hours of the fighting enabled the Muslims 
to deliver the final and decisive charge. The result was that 
the vast host on which the last efforts of the empire had 
been spent, was totally discomfited and the military power 
of the empire never again gathered itself into formidable 
shape.’ 

The issue was being watched all over the country. 
Yezdgird had posted men all the way from the battle field 
to Madai’n, within earshot of one another, to constantly 
relay news of the war to him. In Madinah, the Caliph was 
coming out of the gates of the city every morning in the 
hope that he might meet a messenger bringing the news. At 
last a courier came on camel back and to Umar s query 
replied, ‘The Lord hath discomfited the Persian host.' 
‘Umar followed the courier on foot and gathered from him 
the general outline of the battle. Thus engage m 
conversation the two entered the gates of the city. ® 

courier found to his consternation that every one g^ee^ 
his companion as ‘Ameer-ul-Mominin’. Ashamed he cn 
out, ‘O Commander of the Faithful ! why didst thou no 
me?’ ‘It is all right, my brother,’ was the Caliph s rep^ 
‘Such was the unpretending mien of one who a 
moment was greater than either the Kaiser ° r 
Chosroes.’ 


The west*- - the roy** i— . 
fihe riverT g u pastern part contain!^ flying 

, era ndhadremoved 3 the more fortified 

city himself. When news of this reached Sa a , 
tocross the Tigris at all cost. Upstream they discovered a 
place where the river could be forded but the difficulty was 
that the river was in flood and the stream was swift. 
Undaunted by these hurdles six hundred cavalry men 
Wed by their leader ‘Aasim plunged into the river and 
5 y encountered the rapid current and drove away a 

^t^tsr^ their way « 

*'** army leaped into Ihe"^ °" ^ ° PP ° slte shore, 
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By thi* time the Persian* had evacuated k 
cmenng it the victorious army performed a ^ 1 
PmiM* Such a vast booty fell in their hamfcT^ 
vokbet of the sixty ihousand ctrong army 1 ^ 

dirbamv and tho^c who had particularly fa* ^*1 
themselves got even more. Onc-finh Was faj-v *** 
Madmah av the share of the State along with virm * v 
gifts including a seventy cubits long and sixty cuh^ 
banqueting carpet of the king. The carpet was decried 
garden, 'the ground of wrought golden and the ^jl* 1 
silver, green meadows were represented by cmerj |* 
running rivulets by pearls; trees, flowers, and f rU iu 
diamonds, rubies and other precious stones.' 

For sake of continuity we have described event* i \ 
the eastern sector two years in advance of the happening* * 
Syria With Sa ‘ad firmly established at Madfii’n, we nus 
now revert to fourteenth year A ll. and take up the thread 
of events in the Byzantine sector. 

Mu Siege of Damascus (A.II. 14) 

The siege of Damascus had been laid by the Mushir 
f orces in the time of the first Caliph Abu Bakr. It lasted tor 
seventy days according to Tabari and six months accord^ 
to WStqidi. Abu Bakr died in this period and the siege 
continued under the order of the new Caliph. The Roma® 
had vainly hoped that the severity of w inter would lora the 
Muslims to retire. Heraclius tried to provide assistant 
the besieged garrison but a force despatched by him ** 
intercepted by a Muslim column under dzul Kel 4 ^ 
another detachment prevented any assistance reas in ^ 
city from the side of Palestine. The Muslim * 0IV !j! 
however, finding tlie city defences impregnable 1 
wall was tw/enty feet high and fifteen feel broad an 
fifteen feel wide moal running round the waling*' ^ r] , 
protection In the early hours of one morning, W 1 1 ^ , t , ; 
band of daring followers including Q *<lq8 
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rokcd bis steps towards Jordan. The Roman forces had 
peered at BeisSn and they were joined by the column 
itehhad been prevented from effecting a junction with 
fc Damascus gamson. The Muslim troops encamped at a 
aal. town called Fahl at a short distance from BeisSn. The 
tear.' breached the canal running in between the two 
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The Caliph directed that the defeated Romans be trea ted 
Summit and the cultivators should be allowed to remain t 
undisturbed possession of their land. 

After this battle other towns in Jordan were easil 
overtaken or they themselves surrendered. They were gj J 
the same terms of capitulation whereby their P ers 0ns 
property, land and places of worship were guaranteed fujj 
protection. Only a little land here and there was taken for 
construction of mosques. 1 Leaving Shorahbil and ‘Amrbin 
‘Aas in charge of Jordan, Abu ‘Obaidah and Khalid 
returned to Damascus. 

They decided to attack Hems from where Heraclius 
was directing his operations. They had proceeded a little 
distance when their way was blocked by two Roman armies 
under Theodore and Shanas. Shanas was engaged by Abu 
‘Obaidah and put to flight while Theodore’s army was 
completely routed by Khalid. With the way cleared the 
Muslim army continued its march to Hems. In the way 
Ba‘albek surrendered after a short siege. Heraclius retired 
from Hems and tried to enlist the support of some bedouin 
tribes of Mesopotamia but they were engaged by Sa ‘ad bin 
Abi Waqqas and prevented from joining the Roman forces. 
The city of Hems resisted the siege for some time but it 
surrendered when it lost hope of getting any assistance. 

Battle of Yarmuk (A.H. 15) 

Successive defeats of the Roman forces, loss of 
sizeable part of his territory and the hue and cry of the 
populace compelled Heraclius to engage in a decisive 
encounter with his enemy. He enmassed an enormous fo rce 
numbering 2,40,000 at Antioch. When news of the massive 
preparations reached Abu ‘Obaidah, he felt that alone he 
could not encounter such a huge army. For putting up a" 
effective opposition it was necessary that the scattere 
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The Roman forces came up in a thick formation. 

T oonimde a bystander said, How many th„ 
Seei " S how few the Muslim.” ‘Nay’ cried Khalid, « 
R omans. ho ^ Mus i ims , how few the Romans’ 

fofTf you count aright, numbers wax by the help of the 
K ‘, , '. w hen He withdraweth His face, then they wane. ] 
oi that the Romans were double the number they now 
appear, ffl had but under me my good Arab steed.’ 

One of the Roman generals, Jarija (or George) who 
had been deputed to conduct parleys with Khalid was so 
impressed by the rectitude and conduct of the Muslims and 
the undeniable truth of their religion that he embraced 
Islam and fought on their side. This defection, however, 
could not dampen the ardour of the Roman soldiers thirty- 
thousand of whom had put on chains to present a massive 
wall of defence and to eliminate the possibility of any one 
fleeing the field. 

The Romans launched such a vigorous attack that 
the right flank of the Muslim army had to fall back in 
disorder and Khalid had to call upon his reserve to assist 
the right flank. ‘Who now’ cried ‘Ikrama, ‘will join me in 
the covenant of death’. Four hundred including his son and 
the hero Dhirar took the fateful pledge. They charged 
valiantly and died to a man but in doing so they tilted the 
balance. The left wing of the Muslim army was equally 
hard pressed for numbers were heavily telling against them. 
The fighting was grim and the issue so uncertain that even 
the Arab women joined their husbands and brothers in the 
field. Huweiria, daughter of Abu Sufiyan, was severely 
wounded in the engagement. In the furious fighting many 
solHip n J* d ? 6C * S va * our were performed. One leg of a 
but ohliv 3 aS r b L ' n ^ ais was slas hed off in the encounter 

l0us 0 ^' s ^ oss he continued fighting on the other 
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„ rhnn jnd loppa fell or surrendered one after another 
him Jerusalem and Ramleh alone held out, ‘ Amr 
b f or '! unon Jerusalem and Abu ‘Obaidah having 
overtaken Kinnisrin by this time also directed his steps 
tmvards it The commander of the Roman army escaped 
with his forces to Egypt and the Patriarch sued for peace on 
the condition that the Caliph should himself come to the 
Holy City and settle the terms of the surrender. When this 
was communicated to ‘Umar he immediately set out for 
Palestine. It was Rajab A.H. 16 when he reached Jabia. 
Khalid and Yezid had reached there earlier to greet the 
Caliph. In honour of the occasion they had gone robed in 
Syrian brocade and mounted on richly caparisoned horses. 
Their finery, however, enraged the Caliph who gathered a 
handful of gravel and threw it at the astonished chiefs. 
‘Avaunt’, he cried, ‘is it thus attired that ye come out to 
meet me. All changed thus in the space of two short years. 
Verily, had it been after two hundred years, ye would have 
deserved to be degraded.’ ‘Commander of the faithful, they 
replied, ‘this that thou sets is but the outside, beneath it 
(and they drew aside their robe) behold our armour’. 
‘Enough’ answered ‘Umar, ‘go forward’. 1 

A deputation of the Patriarch met the Caliph at 
Jabia and concluded with him the terms of the treaty. The 
Caliph decided to visit Jerusalem. When he neared the city, 
Abu Obaidah and other chiefs came out to meet him. The 
Caliph was on foot as the hooves of his horse had worn out 
and he was putting on the most ordinary clothes. Abu 
Obaidah tried to offer him rich robes and a caprisoned 
hone bm ‘Umar contemptuously discarded them saying, 
f , e , onour ‘hat God has bestowed upon me is the honour 
f , S p am . and ' hat is sufficient for me,’ The Caliph received 
narc an< ^ ‘h e citizens with kindness and granted 
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„K immediately. The Caliph directed Sa'ad to 

reinforcements ^ so|djers under Q‘ aq a a from Kafa 
despatch tortn n by sending tr00 ps against Rickka, 

and “xrmn and other strongholds in upper Mesopotamia. 
R0ha ’ N ' „ whh this the Caliph left Madinah for , he 
NOt d t me and proceeded to Jabia. When the bedouins 
rfZ the safety of their own homes was threatened, 
Sir*. Romans .»•! ^persod. Abu •Obaidah the, 
“Led the Roman army and routed it so completely that it 
did not dare to re-enter Syria ever again. 

Deposition of Khalid 

Some chroniclers, including Ibn-al-Athir, have 
reported that the first step that ‘Umar took after assumption 
of office was to depose Khalid from the post of 
Commander-in-Chief in Syria and that this order of the 
Caliph was delivered to Khalid during the actual 
, engagement in the battle of Yarmuk. The deposition 
actually amounted to supersession of Khalid by Abu 
‘Obaidah. According to Baladhuri the order of supersession 
was not received till the siege of Damascus. It seems fairly 
certain that Khalid’s supersession took place during or after 
the battle of Yarmuk and the controversy about the date is 
largely due to the confusion over the chronological 
sequence of the battles. As many historians supposed that 
the battle of Yarmuk took place during the last days of Abu 
Bakr and the beginning of the Caliphate of ‘Umar, they 
assumed that deposition of Khalid was the first command 
given by Umar. What led to his supersession is not very 
c ear. ome say that he had persistently neglected to render 
sav 0 th!!\° ] M P“ d ' ture over the military campaigns; others 
did not like uv aV ' S * y rewarded s °me poet and the Caliph 

11 Seems m0re llkely th H 
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, and deposited 20,000 in the treasury. It is also state 
t Khalid was reinstated and in a rescript to all generals 
Caliph explained that the deposition was ordered 
:ause people had begun to believe in the infallibility of 
alid’s aims and they should know that whatever is done 
lone by God. 
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White Muslim armies were accomplishing 0ne 
i another in the Byzantine sector, stimng events 
v'Ctory after ^ ^ eastern sector. It has been already 
' vere ' a d ,h a t Madai’n had been captured by Sa;ad i n the 
Seen year of Hijra and the Persian King Yezdg.rd had 
Sed to Holwan. In the winter of the sixteenth year he 
assembled a big army and gave its command to Mehran 
So advanced to Jalola, a stronghold half way to Mada’in. 
With the approval of the Caliph, Sa ad sent Hashim and 
Q‘aqa k a with an army of 12000 men to meet the Persian 
force. They besieged the capital for eighty-days at the end 
of which a decisive engagement took place and the Persian 
force was, completely liquidated. Yezdgird fled to Ray and 
Q‘aqa‘a advancing forward captured Holwan. 

Sa‘ad asked for permission of the Caliph to pursue 
the fugitives into Khorasan but ‘Umar did not agree. He 
wrote back ‘I wish that between Mesopotamia and the 
lands beyond a hill of fire could form a barrier, so that the 
Persians shall not be able to get at us, nor we at them’. 

Sa‘ad then began to consolidate his position in 
Mesopotamia. Accordingly he sent troops to Tekrit which 
was held by a mixed garrison of Roman troops and 
Christian bedouins. After its siege had lasted for forty days 
the Romans thought of deserting their allies but the 
bedouins had got wise to their plan and they secretly joined 
the Muslim forces. The Romans were easily eliminated and 
andH ^ 111 a< ^ vanc * n £ forward captured Kirckesia 

and thn^ ai T W ^^ e ’ * n sout ^ *Utba had captured Obolla 
of the two 6 S ai ™ C ^ tatC Was esta bhshed from the junction 
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Yezdgird was, in the meantime, collecting another 
iimy and Hormuzan sought to join hands with him. The 
Caliph despatched an army under the command of N ‘oman 
*> defeated Hormuzan. The latter fled to Tostar where he 
was capped and sent to Caliph at Madinah There he 
•tel Islam and was granted a pension of the hifthest 
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aftpr tliev made submission. And so it will g0 
aSa, f S 1 . remove the ban and leave us to fon^ 

S vain hopes and machinations cease. ‘Umar had, 
therefore, to lift the embargo upon eastward movement of 
his forces. 

Conquest of Persia (A.H.21) 

Yezdgird had redoubled his efforts not only to 
check the advance of the Arabs but also to wrest from 
them, the territories he had lost. He directed the governors 
of all the provinces to join their forces for a final assault to 
which, in face of the common danger, they readily agreed. 
A large army began collecting on the plains of Demavend. 
Sa ‘ad reported the impending attack to the Caliph. ‘Umar 
decided to march froth in person but he was persuaded to 
remain at Madinah. All available troops from Basrah and 
Kufa were rushed forward along with fresh levies making a 
total of 30000 under the command of N‘Oman. The Persian 
army had drawn up a line of fortification on the plain of 
Nehavend and outnumbered the Muslim army by five 
times. After two days skirmishing a fierce battle took place 
in which the Persian army was so completely routed that 
few could manage to escape. The valiant commander of the 
Muslim forces was, however, killed in action. His brother, 
Na im, was promoted to fill his post to deal a final blow at 
the Persian empire. 

Isfandiar, brother of Rustam, took the offensive and 
attacked the Muslim garrison at Ray. Na‘im went up to 
and vanc l u ished the Persians. Isfandiar fled to 
Isfahan? WllGre Was a 8 a * n defeated. Yezdgird fled to 
finally !o Mew ^\ erman from where he went to Balkh and 
had to rpti Was lmtiaI1 y assisted by Turks but he 
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o«e day brought some milk and butter to him. He gave 
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call away Abu ‘Obaidah from the scene of the scourge b ut 
be preferred to stay with his people Umar then himself Se 
out for Syrain. He was met on the 1border by Abu Obaidah 
‘Umar tried to persuade Abu Obaidah to abandon the 
stricken place but he posed the question What ! do we fl ee 
from the decree of God?’ The Caliph replied, ‘Yes w e fl ee 
but it is from the decree of God unto the decree of God.’ He 
directed Abu ‘Obaidah to take away the Arab population 
from the infected cities to the high lands of the desert and 
himself returned to Madinah. Abu ‘Obaidah and his son 
were struck down by the plague at Jabia while he was 
leading the people to Hauran. Mo ‘az, who took his place, 
died soon after. ‘Amr then conducted the people to Hauran! 
Gradually the epidemic subsided but not before it had taken 
a toll of about twenty-four thousand lives. 

Many a home had completely perished leaving no 
survivors to its property. The calamity had left behind a 
trail of problems to settle which the Caliph decided to visit 
Syria once again. He betook the journey without much of 
entourage and on the way halted for a day at the house of a 
bishop. His long shirt had been rent during the journey and 
he gave it to his host to mend it. The bishop not only 
mended it but prepared another garment for him which 
‘Umar politely declined to accept saying that one would do 
for him. He visited all places inhabited by Muslims and 
gave instruction for disposal of properties of those who had 
died intestate. As both Aba ‘Obaidah and Yazid, governor 
of Syria and this, later on, turned out to be the foundation 
of the Omeyyad dynasty. 

Conquest of Egypt (A.H. 20 A.D. 641.) 

Amr bin ‘Aas had contacted the Caliph at Jabijj 
wring the latter’s second visit to Syria and had pleade 
With h.rn to extend the Muslim arms to Egypt for that 
u en eeble the Byzantine Empire and enhance t el 
0Wn power - ‘Umar hesitatingly agreed and placed f°“ r 
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surrender on the condition that the prisoners taken by th 
Arabs throughout the campaign should be set free. This £ 
agreed to and the glad tidings were sent to the Cal iph 
these words ‘I have captured a city from the description 5 
which 1 shall refrain. Suffice it to say that I have sei Ze 
therein 4000 villas with 4000 baths, 4000 poll-tax pay j n ; 
lews and four hundred places of entertainment f 0r the 
royalty.’ Alexandria was the second city in Byzantine 
empire ‘the seat of commerce, luxury and letters.’ 

Memphis was selected as the headquarters of the 
army and around it grew a military station called Fustat or 
‘Encampment’. It developed into the capital city of Egypt, 
the modem Cairo. There ‘Amr built the famous mosque 
which is still known after his name. He wanted to build a 
house for himself but was reminded by the Caliph that he 
had a house at Madinah. The Caliph did not permit the 
Arabs to acquire a single acre of land and commanded 
‘Leave the land of Egypt in the people’s hands to nurse and 
fructify.’ The result of this magnanimity and prudence was 
that Egypt prospered further and the people gradually took 
to the new religion. 

To the credit of ‘Amr bin ‘Aas goes the execution 
of the stupendous scheme of restoration of the disused and 
silted communication between the waters of Nile in Upper 
Egypt and those of Red Sea at Suez. The canal remained 
navigable till the time of ‘Umar II. 

By eliminating Roman settlements on the coast of 
Africa and putting down some native tribes ‘Amr bin Aas 
gradually extended the domain of Islam towards the West- 
n the East the Persian Empire had been liquidated. n 
yna, Jordon and Palestine the Arabs were firmly 
control and had set up stable governments. A large nunibe 
reforms and administrative measures of lasting bene 

Part e il"!!f e f1 ak u n by ,he Caliph but the y wil1 be disCUSSe tes 
he book. Only one or two outstanding m eaS 
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sudden and tragic end. 

Moghira bin Sh‘oba had brought with him from Iraq 
a Persian slave, Feroze, also called Abu Lulu. One day he 
met the Caliph in the market place and complained to him 
that his master was exacting too heavy a tribute from him. 
He carried on the trade of a carpenter, engraver and 
blacksmith The Caliph considered that 2 dirhams (about 7 
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the Lord that it was not one who had ever bowed dov v „ 
before Him, even once, in prayeis . 

Realising that his end had approached he sought th 
permission of the Prophet’s widow ‘Ayesha to be buried b ! 
the side of Prophet’s grave. ‘Ayesha graciously agreed to it 
even though she had reserved the place for her own self. p e 
then took up the question of his successor. He set up a 
small electoral body composed of the most respected 
companions ‘Ali, ‘Uthman, Zobair, Sa‘ad, Talha and 
‘Abdul Rehaman bin ‘Auf to select the person most 
suitable for the office. He addressed each of them 
individually cautioning him of the grave responsibility cast 
on him as an elector and the danger of favouritism and 
nepotism. Addressing the crowd that had gathered he said, 
‘To him who shall succeed me, give it as my dying bequest 
that he be kind to the men of this city which gave a home to 
us and to the Faith; that he make much of their virtues, and 
pass lightly by their faults. And bid him to treat well the 
Arab tribes for verily they are the back-bone of Islam, the 
tithe that he taketh from them, let him give it back unto the 
same for the nourishment of their poor. And the Jews and 
the Christians, let him faithfully fulfil the covenant of the 
Prophet with them. 0 Lord, I have finished my course. And 
now to him that cometh after me I leave the Kingdom and 
the Caliphate firmly established and at peace.’ Three days 
after i. e. on the 26 th of Zil Hijj of the 23 rd year of the Hijra, 
corresponding to 644 A. D., he succumbed to his wounds 
and was buried by the side of the Prophet “So died ‘Umar, 
next to the Prophet the greatest in the kingdom of Islam; for 
n was all within these ten years that, by his wisdom, 
patience and vigour, the dominion was achieved over Syria, 
Ahr^R 3 ] 11 ,^ ers ' a ’ w hich Islam has over since maintained. 
arm - 3 f^f' d ° Wn the a P° st ate tribes, but at his death the 
‘Umar hp S ? had but Just cros sed the Syrian frontier. 
Caliph off*' 1 IS . reign as master of Arabia. He died the 
n empire embracing Persia, Egypt, and some o 
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P K ’ HlttI The Arabs ’ A s ^°rt History, page 42. 


The Battles in Retrospect 


The Arab conquests which liquidated the Persian 
Empire and crippled the Byzantine power constitute the 
most striking events of the early medieval times. With the 
rise of Islam, the barren and almost inconsequential Arabia 
seems to have been converted as if by magic into a nursery 
of heroes the like of whom, both in number and quality, 
would be hard to find anywhere. The military campaigns of 
Khalid bin Walid and ‘Amr bin ‘Aas which ensued in Iraq, 
Syria and Egypt are amongst the most brilliantly executed 
in the history of warfare and bear favourable comparison 
with those of Napoleon, Hannibal or Alexander.’ 1 The 
exploits of Abu ‘Obaidah, Shorahbil, Yazid, Mothanna, 
Q‘aqa‘a, Hashim, Sa‘ad, Zohra. ‘Ikrama, Hyaz, Dhirar and 
N‘oman, to name a few, rank high in the field of valour and 
strategem. 

After meeting a very stiff opposition the new 
religion had spread to remote corners of Arabia. However, 
before it could by firmly established the Prophet (PBUH) 
had died. Many a newly converted tribe had found the 
rigorous discipline of Islam irksome and had rebelled. 
Apostasy had raised its head. In a series of short but 
decisive battles Abu Bakr conquered one after the other all 
t e seceders. He put down anarchy and restored peace. 
Islam was now united to meet the challenge from across the 
borders of the country. 

c Syria was the first to become the scene of military 
^n. t was held by Byzantnes as a part of their 
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the world. After a series of smaller 
engagements, a huge Sasanid army was utterly routed on 
ihefield ofCadesiya in the year 637 and all the fertile land 
of Iraq west of the Tigris lay before the Arabs. In total 
disregard of the perilous nature of the venture the Muslim 
my accomplished the marvellous feat of crossing the 
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The almost miraculous successes of the Musli m 
annv need some explanation The rival Byzantine and 
Sasanid Empires had fought with each other incessantly for 
many generation and had weakened themselves in the 
process. Internal dissension’s and struggle for power i n 
Persia had enfeebled that country. Their Epicurean and 
grossly sensual life, schism in their religion, indulgence i n 
luxury and extravagance had sapped their vitality. This had, 
to some extent, facilitated the victory of the Muslim arms 
but these empires were still great powers and had at their 
command almost unlimited supply of men and materials. 
They hurled in the battle fields eight to ten times as many 
men as the Caliph could muster. The brilliant successes of 
the Muslim forces were almost entirely due to their 
religious zeal and unbounded faith in their cause, the higher 
morale of their soldiers, their power of endurance and 
remarkable mobility gained by the use of cavalry and the 
consummate skill of their generals. What facilitated the 
consolidation of the conquests were the uprightness, fair 
play and integrity displayed by the Muslims, which could 
not but impress the subjugated races. When Abu ‘Obaidah 
returned the tribute he had taken from the people of Hems 
as he was retreating and could no longer afford protection 
to the people, the Christians asked him to come back again 
and the Jews swore on the old Testament that so long they 
lived they would not let Caesar retake the country. The 
native Semites of Syria and Palestine as well as the people 
o Iraq looked upon the Arabs as nearer of kin and saviours 
against their oppressive landlords. Both the Iraqis and 
ynans ated their old masters as aliens and neither the 
evp^h n °7n e Pers ^ an cu lture, imposed from the top, had 
Muslim* 1 fU y assimilated by the native people. In fact, the 
the ancip°7\i eStS ™ y be looked u P on as the recovery by 
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a millennium r ^ ast awoke and reasserted itself after 
0 western domination.’ Moreover, ‘the 












Personal Life 


Simplicity and devotion to duty were the key notes 
of his character. Even at the height of his glory when his 
domain extended to large parts of Persian and Byzantine 
Empires, he led an unpretentious and austere life. Whether 
the occasion was reception of envoy of Caesar or Khusro or 
admonition of such a general as Khalid or diplomat as 
Mu‘aviya or posting of governors to the provinces, he did 
not mind putting on a shirt bearing a dozen patches. On the 
way to Syria he got his tom shirt mended by his host but 
declined the offer of a new garment on the ground that one 
was enough for him. Once some visitors to his place had to 
wait for him for unusually long time for he had put out his 
washed clothes to dry and had no spares to put on. He led 
an austere life but he did not preach asceticism or 
renunciation. He got annoyed when one of his officers 
posted in Yemen appeared before him in rich clothes and 
made him to put on ordinary clothes. Next time that officer 
presented himself dishevelled and wrapped in tattered 
clothes before the Caliph. He was again pulled up and 
asked to put on neat but simple clothes. Twice he took the 
long journey to Syria accompanied just by a servant. To 
perform the pilgrimage he visited Makkah every year 
without any entourage. No tent or canopy ever 
accompanied him. The shade of a tree was a sufficient 
a tmg place and his sheet spread over the branches 
lcient protection from the scorching sun. 
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for the reason for such a parenthetical statement, he Sairi 
that he was feeling a bit vainglorious and therefor! 
humbled himself to serve as an antidote. He did not even 
hesitate to rub oil with his own hands on the bodies of hi s 
camels. Once a camel belonging to the State broke loose 
He ran hither and thither in search of it. When somebody 
advised him to put a servant on the job he replied who 
could be a greater servant than himself. 


His solicitude for others 

He used to visit the houses of blind and disabled 
persons to attend to their household chores. Talha states 
that he saw ‘Umar entering a hut in the early hours of a 
morning. On enquiry he learnt that an old blind woman 
lived in that hut and ‘Umar attended to her needs everyday. 
He also used to visit the houses of soldiers fighting the 
battles of Islam on the frontiers of its territories to enquire 
about the welfare of their families, to make purchases for 
them and to deliver letters to them received from the front. 
Occasionally he patrolled the city in the night. In one of his 
night patrols he observed a woman three miles away from 
the city cooking meals. The night was fairly advanced and 
her children were crying due to hunger as she had nothing 
to give them and had put on a pot on the fire to delude them 
to sleep. The Caliph returned to the city and from the 
Baitulmal brought out flour, ghee, meat and dates. His 
servant, Aslam, offered to carry the bag but the Caliph 
declined the offer saying that he would not be able to lift 
his burden on the Day of Reckoning. He carried the heavy 
package himself and was happy only after the meals had 
been prepared and the children fed properly. He asked the 
woman to come to the city in the morning so that the 
Uliph could fix some allowance for her. 
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Equality 

He regarded all people as equal and his high 


Office 
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did not breed in him any sense of superiority. H e 
summoned as a defendant to the court of Zaid bm r ^ 
the Qazi of Madinah. On seeing ‘Umar enter the ? Thabit ' 
got up and vacated the place. ‘Umar observed thar^ 
the first act of injustice done by him in that case* t? 
plaintiff had no evidence to establish his case and ‘u 
did not admit the claim. The plaintiff wanted to adminiT 
oath to ‘Umar but the Qazi intervened saying that^the 
plaintiff should no forget that ‘Umar was Amir-ui 
Momineen. ‘Umar was so angry at this that he said to the 
Qazi, ‘So long as an ordinary citizen and ‘Umar do notrank 
equal in your eyes, you are not fit to be appointed Qazi’ 
While delivering a speech somebody interrupted him 
several times saying, ‘O ‘Umar fear ye God’ people asked 
that man to refrain from interruption but the Caliph said, 
‘Let him say it. If the people do not give me good advice 
they are useless and if I do not listen to it I am useless’. On 
another occasion he asked the assembly ‘O ye people! ifl 
lean towards the world what will you do?’ A man 
unsheathed his sword and said, ‘I will slash off your head. 
To test his boldness the Caliph said to him harshly ‘you are 
misbehaving with the Caliph’. He replied he was conscious 
of the Caliph’s prestige. The Caliph said, ‘Praise be to God 
that among my people are present men who could put llie 
on the straight path ifl deviated from it.’ 

Toleration 

‘Umar was not intolerant of followers of oth 
religions. He had permitted the Muslims to stay, during ^ 
course of their journeys, for three days at a time as gn e ^ 
of Christians and advised them to develop social c0111 * 
with their co-religionists. He did not look down upon 
nor disdained using their utensils or performing ab u 
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te people to their salvation. His suggestion about disposal 
ofprisoners of the battle of Badr, observance of pardah by 
ladies and abstention from saying death prayers of a 
‘Abdullah bin Obeiy found approval in Quranic 
revelations. It was on his insistence that Abu Bakr ordered 
compilation of the Qur’an. 

He used to say— 
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He is the most prudent man wh 0 


own actions 


can 


asses s his 


Oty 


6. Do not postpone today’s work for toniorr 

7. That which goes back does not advance 

8. He is likely to fall in evil ways who ha< 

of evil. no,( fca 

9. I judge a man’s intelligence by the queries 


makes. 


he 


10. In your concern for others do not f or p P , 
yourself. 

11. Take only a little of the world, you can lead a 
free existence. 

12. It is easier not to indulge in vices than to repent. 

13. If contentment and gratitude were two mounts,! 
would not care which I was riding. 

14. God bless the man who discloses to me my 
weaknesses. 

Other traits 

Even before the emergence of Islam, the Arabs took 
pride upon their eloquence, oratory, poetry, the art o 
reciting genealogy, Swordsmanship, valour and intrepe it) 
In all these matters, nature had gifted ‘Umar in abundance. 

He was a gifted orator. Participation in e ^ ocut '^ 
contests at ‘Ukaz had given a fine edge to this giftso in 
so that on the basis of this qualification the Q uial ^ a jjph 
selected him as his envoy. On being nominated as 
he delivered a sermon the opening sentences o 
were— 


me strong. (Addressing the congregation he said) th e 


crivefl 
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F i> 7 eins^h” 
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rj NSbi*^ best critic of* 

V s “ id eredto® Zu hatr. A ske 

P l , ed scholar con firSt place t feren ce, 
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actually possesses. their sons 

thent remember good 

couplets and proverbial adages. 

; Rectitude 

He wrote a letter to Caeser His wife Umm-e- 
kulsoom sent some presents through the messenger to 
Cieser’s wife. In return she sent some gifts including a 
«y pearl The Caliph got it deposited in the State 

ssrti tr r i kou8h » ^ 

' S ‘ a,e ' What Omm-e- 
^treasury. glfts was given back to her from 


Irp 

O God ! I am hard, make me soft. I am wea \ ra bs 
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‘Uthman 

‘Uthman son of ‘ Affan was bom six years after the 
year of elephant and forty-seven years before the 
emigration. 1 He was also known as Abu ‘Abdullah being 
the father of ‘Abdullah bom of Ruqaiyya, daughter of the 
Prophet 2 and his epithet was ZunnUrain as he was married 
to two daughters of the Prophet (PBUH) i. e. Ruqaiyya and 
after her death to Umme Kulthoom. 3 His parentage met in 
the fifth generation with that of the Prophet (PBUH) in the 
common ancestor ‘Abd Manaf. His maternal grandmother, 
Bai’da, was the daughter of ‘Abdul Muttalib and sister of 
Prophet’s father ‘Abdullah. 4 


Early Life 

As in the case of other companions the details of his 
early life are not known except that his family had acquired 
great affluence in commerce, exercised considerable 
influence in the affairs of Makkah and was next to Banii 
Hashim in importance and that he had learnt to read and 
write and had led a decent and chaste life. He was one of 
the earliest converts having accepted Islam on the hands of 
the Prophet (PBUH) on the persuasion and preaching of 
Abu Bakr. According to Tabari and Ibn ‘Asakir he ha 
embraced Islam before the Prophet (PBUH) started living 
in Dar Arqam. His wealth and eminence, however, cou 
not protect him from the persecution of the Quraish for lS 
own family denounced him. Sayuti states on the authority 

2 Haf,z Ibn Hajar— Isaba, Vol. Ill, page 455. 

3 Tabari—History, Vol. I, page 444. 

4 Hafiz ton Hajar -Isaba, Vol. Ill, page 455. 

Tabari, Vol.Ill, page 444. 
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, fc Muslim community of Madinah had to 
; |f against the repeated attacks of the Makkans. 
participated in all the encounters except in the 
ladr. He was prevented from joining the battle of 
the serious illness of his wife Ruqaiyya. The 
’BUH) had asked him to attend her saying that his 
>uld be no less than that of the victors of Badr. In 

n? iyya died the da y the news of 
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Participation in Battles 

In A.H. 3 the battle of Uhad took i 
Muslims had fought valiantly against their ifu^' ^ 
much superior foes and had initially got ascenda 116 ^^ 
them but the desertion of their posts by the archers ° Ver 
been deputed to defend the main body from any s ^ 
attack from the rear, made them lose the field, 
withstand the furious attack launched by the M 17° 
cavalry under Khalid from the rear and the reorJ ' 
attack from the front, the whole Muslims army had'^ 
disorganised and scattered in utter confusion. Only a sn fii 
band was left to guard the Prophet (PBUH) who was 
himself injured in the encounter. The spread of the rumour 
that the Prophet (PBUH) had been killed in action had 
further demoralised the Muslim army. But when the truth 
was known and the peril in which the Prophet lay was 
realised the scattered force gathered to retrieve the position. 
‘Uthman was one of those people. The pressure under 
which they had got disorganised must have been very great 
but they were so sad and penitent about it that God in His 
infinite mercy forgave them in the Quranic verse 

“Lo! those of you who turned back 
on the day when the two hosts met, Satan 
alone it was who caused them to backslide, 
because of some of that which they have 
earned. Now Allah hath forgiven them. Lo! 

Allah is Forgiving, Clement.” (3:155) 

In the pledge of Rizwan, ‘Uthman was the central 
figure. In A.H. 6 the Prophet decided to go to Makka or 
pilgrimage. With 1400 companions attired as pilgrims ^ 
set out for Makkah. Only the way he learnt that the Q ural 
would not let them enter the city and the Makkan caV j* 
was already on the road. Making a detour through moui 
gorges, they reached the place called Hudebiya 
encamped there. The Prophet sent a messenger to Ma^ 


only 
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^/'“S^asWoGodandH 

their hands. So whosoever breaketh his oatft, 
breaketh it only to his soul’s hurt; while 
whosoever keepeth his covenant with Allah, 
on him will He bestow immense reward.” 

(48:10) 

Soon it was known that the news of ‘Uthman’s 
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himself the responsibility to meet one-third of the 
expenditure on the expedition in which, according to nf 
Sa'ad, 30000 footmen and 10000 cavalry had partici Pat 7 
The Prophet (PBUH) was so pleased at this generosity t h ' 
he exclaimed, ‘from today nothing ‘Uthman will do will 
harm him.’ 

Details of the part played by Uthman during the 
Caliphate of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar are lacking but he was 
actively associated in all important matters of State. 

Accession to the Caliphate 

When ‘Umar was fatally wounded he was urged to 
nominate his successor. The task was by no means simple 
for by now the Caliphate had expanded into an empire. The 
Persian and Roman empires had received some crippling 
blows and had ceded large parts of their territories to the 
Arabs but they still presented a formidable threat to the 
security of the newly founded state. The inhabitants of the 
conquered territories had their own religion, culture and 
system of administration. They had to be moulded into 
homogeneous entities and brought under one common 
system of administration. New laws had to be promulgated 
and tribute to be imposed in a manner and to an extent that 
while it should suffice for maintenance of internal security, 
preparedness for defence and for consolidation and further 
expansion of the empire, it should not become a too heavy 
burden. The internal problems were no less complex an 
exacting. The Arabs had been forged into a nation but their 
tribal structure had not totally disappeared. Flushed wit 
the glory and spoils of war the tribes had become power u 
units and had to be kept under strict control. Fanny 
rivalries among the Quraish could emerge at any momel \ 
On top of the civil, military and administra j 
responsibilities attached to the office of the Caliph, was ^ 
responsibility for maintenance of the religious ^ ierlta ^ n 
Had the problem been limited to internal administra 1 
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dominating six foremost companions 
10 be electors of his successor from amongst themselves. 
These were‘Abdul Rehman, ‘Uthman, Ali, Sa. ad, Zubair 
and Talha. About them he said ‘1 do not consider any one 
more qualified for the Caliphate than these people with 
whom the Prophet (PBUH) was pleased till the end of his 
hfe. Mu, Zubair and Sa‘ad were warriors of renown 
Zubair was closely related to the Prophet (PR1 IHt a 
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‘Umar had directed that the selection should 
delayed beyond the third day after his death. Th e eI n0t be 
assembled but two days were wasted in unprofitk* 
wrangling each pressing the claim of his own party t 6 
avoid dissension ‘Abdul Rehman offered to forego his ^ 
claim if the others agreed to abide by his decision. This^ 
assented to by all. Zubair and Sa‘ad withdrew, and 
was away. The contest was narrowed to the houses of 
Hashim and Omeyya in the persons of ‘AH and ‘Uthman 
and their influence with the electoral body was fairly equal 
‘Abdul Rahman began sounding the views of all prominent 
citizens and governors of provinces who had come for the 
annual pilgrimage and had not gone back. He also 
conferred long with ‘Ali and ‘Uthman. Each pressed his 
own claim but admitted the claim of the other to be the next 
in weight. On the third day people assembled in the Great 
Mosque and they were addressed by ‘Abdul Rehman. 1 
Bukhari has recorded that addressing ‘Ali, ‘Abdul Rehman 
said, ‘I have conferred with the people and they give 
preference to ‘Uthman. You should not take it amiss.’ 

•Turning towards ‘Uthman.he said, ‘On the understanding 
that you will act according to the Book of the Lord, the 
example of the Prophet (PBUH) and the precedent of his 
two successors, I pledge allegiance to you.’ He then lifted 
his face towards heaven and taking ‘Uthman by the hand he 
prayed ‘O Lord! Do Thou hearken now and bear witness, 
verily the burden that is around my neck, the same I place 
around the neck of ‘Uthman. He then saluted ‘Uthman as 
Caliph and all the people including ‘Ali followed him and 
took the oath of allegiance. 

An unfortunate incident took place immediately on 
the accession of‘Uthman. ‘Obeidullah, son of the decease 
Caliph, was informed by some one that his father’s assassin 
Abu Lulu had been seen conversing privately 


with 


Tabari, Vol. Ill, page 295—298. 
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J responsibility as guardians and devote themselves 
irr v * - If they will do so 


their 

tax collection 


to 


alone, n mcy wm uu so modesty 

righteousness and faithfulness will desert them. T he bf J 
course is that you should take interest ,n the affairs 0 f 
Muslims. Whatever is due to them give it to them and 
whatever is due to the State take it from them. Similarly, 
whatever is due to Zimmis give it to them and take from 
them whatever is due to you. Even with your enemies your 
conduct should be upright. Win them by your uprightness 
and fulfilment of covenants. ’ 

To the officers of the armed forces posted on the 
frontiers he wrote - 

‘You are the protectors of Islam from the hands of 
its enemies. ‘Umar had prescribed certain regulations for 
you which are not unknown to me. In fact, they were 
drafted in consultation with me Beware! That I do not get 
reports about any one of you that you have transgressed in 
any manner. If you will do so, you will be replaced by 
better people. You should always be mindful of your 
conduct. I will watch over whatever God has entrusted to 
my care. 

Tax Collectors were addressed as follows : 

God has created all beings with fairness and 
justice. He accepts only what is right and just. Give what is 
right and take what is right. Trust begets trust. Adhere to it 
strictly and do not be of those who fail to discharge it. That 
way y° u . w ’" be counted among those who 
misappiopriated. Faithfulness begets faithfulness. Do not 

coTr.a ° ,phans and those with Whom you have 

oppress them’ iWWW) ' G ° d Wil ‘ pUnish th ° Se Wh ° ^ 


Tabari, Vol.V, page 49. 
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Azerbaijan, which was then a part of Iran, had been 
by the second Caliph in A.H. 22 and its people had 
0 pay annually a tribute of about Rs.4 lakhs. On 
death they refused to make the payment and 
;ut he Muslim collectors. ‘Uthman directed Walid 
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Likewise, there was an uprising in Alexandria 
which was put down. 

Byzantine Sector 

After his exploits in Armenia in A.H. 24 Walid had 
hardly reached Mosul when he received the command 0 f 
‘Uthman to despatch a force of eight to ten thousand 
soldiers to Syria for the assistance of ‘Mu’aviya who was 
facing a massive attack by the Byzantine Emperor. Walid 
immediately sent 8000 soldiers under the command of 
Salman who joining the Syrian forces under their 
commander Habib Fahri repulsed the Byzantine attack and 
captured a number of their fortresses. 1 Following up their 
success the Muslim forces overran Asia Minor and 
penetrating Armenia they established contact with their 
compatriots on the Persian border near the Caspian. From 
there they went as far as Tiflis and to the shores of the 
Black Sea. Aided by naval expeditions from the African 
coasts the triumphant march was extended in Levant and 
Asia Minor. 

Supersession of ‘Amr bin al-‘Aas by Abi Sarh 

Shortly before his death ‘Umar had appointed 
Abdullah bin Sa‘ad bin Abi Sarh, foster-brother of 
Uthman, as the Officer in-Charge of Tax Collections in 
Egypt and had limited the authority of the governor, ‘Amr 
bin Al-'Aas, to civil and military administration. Possessed 
o administrative ability, Abi Sarh showed his mark and 
augmented the State revenues considerably. He, however, 
e out with Amr who had not relished this separation of 
‘Tn Kp Went t0 M a( h na h and protested to ‘Uthman 
was but^hnM^ 6 a l ™ y '’ he said ’ ‘ and not over the revenue, 
He insisted of ^ C0W ' S lloms while another milked her • 
endedorhe il 6 bifurCation of functions should be 
___ resign. ‘ Uthman tried to persuade him to 
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naval 


fleet for more f . 

execution of the Muslim expeditions and strength • 
their positions. Without it, he emphasised, the ByT^ 
Empire could not be demolished nor could Islam spread^ 
Europe and Africa. He had sought the permission of m l ° 
to build up a naval force. He had written, ‘The Isles of 
Levant are so close to the Syrian shore that you might 
almost hear the barking of the dogs and the cackling of the 
hens; give me leave to attack them 1 ’ ‘Umar asked for the 
views of ‘Amr who advised him thus, ‘The sea is a 
boundless expanse whereon great ships look but tiny 
specks; there is nought saving the heavens above and the 
water beneath, when the wind lulls, the sailors’ heart is 
broken; when tempestuous, his senses reel. Trust it little, 
fear it much. Man at sea is an insect floating on a splinter, 
now engulfed, now scared to death’. 2 On receipt of this 
advice, ‘Umar forbade Mu’aviya to embark the Muslim 
upon ships. When ‘Uthman took over, Mu’aviya renewed 
his proposal and after repeated requests ‘Uthman gave the 
permission. The first fleet was equipped in A.H. 28 under 
the command of Abu Qais as admiral. It was joined by Abi 
Sarh with a compliment of ships manned by Egyptians and 
Arab warriors. The fleet advanced upon Cyprus which was 
easily overtaken and a large number of men were made 
captives ° n the day of victory Abu Darda, a companion of 
the r I° Phet i PBUH) ’ burst into tears. Some one asked him 
the eT °J ! heddm S of tears ’ instead of rejoicing over 

rulers The a vl eP ' ied ’ ‘ These C yP riots were their ° Wn 
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Sa‘ad, the governor of KG fa had hem depo^/ * 
l mat in the la*t year of hift office and Mugh in %** 
m hi* place Mughira did not give a good auntm* * 
himself and it r* said that ‘Umar had suggested hit .*» h* 
death that Saad should he re appointed Shortly »fu*r h** 
accession 'Uthmln removed Mughira and Sa ad »** 
reinstated Saad began to live in luxurious wass and tarn 
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to the country. Joining the faction which had b 
on the relinquishment of the office of the govemoV* 
bin al’Aas, these shortsighted and unpatriotic Amr 
began to cast obloquy upon the Caliph. Pers ° m 

Discontentment in other Sectors 


Sa'ad, the governor of Kafa, had been deposed by 
‘Umar in the last year of his office and Mughira was posted 
in his place. Mughira did not give a good account of 
himself and it is said that ‘Umar had suggested before bis 
death that Sa‘ad should be re-appointed. Shortly after his 
accession ‘Uthman removed Mughira and Sa‘ad was 
reinstated. Sa‘ad began to live in luxurious ways and took 
substantial advance of money from the Chancellor of the 
treasury, Ibn Mas'ud. When Sa‘ad delayed its return, Ibn 
Mas’ud insisted upon its immediate payment. This led to 
differences between them. Soon faction developed among 
the people as they began to align themselves to either side. 
The matter was reported to ‘Uthman who recalled Sa a 
and appointed Walid Ibn ‘Uqba in his place. Walid was a 
brave warrior. Immediately upon assuming the o ice e 
had to face a number of uprisings in the East. Disp aym^ 
great vigour and gallantry he launched succe .^^ s 
campaigns and managed for a time to divert the rebe i° 
spirit of the people at home. But in the end the^ unlU ^ 
element began to malign him of intemperate living a ^ 
taking of liquor. Instead of ignoring these wild accusation ^ 
the Caliph recalled him and appointed Sa‘id Ibn al- Aas a 
the governor. 

Abu Musa, the governor of Basra, was likewise 
finding things difficult in that city. Even in the time o 
‘Umar a group had started opposing him. He continued n 1 
his office for six years in the reign of the third Caliph but 
people were getting impatient of his rule. An opportunity 
arose which gave the people the desired handle. The Kurds 
rebelled in A.H. 29 and Abu Musa had to take an 
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particularly the Magians and the Jews who had be 
subjugated by the Arab arms to cause internal dissension " 
was so clearly camouflaged tha the Arab tribes i n th 
s ,a,e of political immaturity could not d.scern the S i ni r 
purpose and gave full support to it. 

Replacement of ‘Amr-ibn-al-‘Aas by Abi Sarh 
governor of Egypt had led to appearance of factions i n that 
province. The group which favoured 4 Amr-ibn-al-‘ A a s 
began to impute motives to this appointment by "Uthnian 
Muhammad son of AbO Bakr and Muhammad son of Abu 
Hodzeifa who aspired for the governorship of provinces but 
had been rejected by the Caliph began to sow the seed of 
discontent. Notwithstanding the brilliant victories achieved 
by Abi Sarh and augmentation of State revenues at his 
hands, these people labelled his appointment as governor as 
an act of nepotism. They said, “Uthman hath changed the 
ordinances of his predecessors and made captain of the 
fleet a man whom the Prophet (PBUH) had proscribed, and 
desired to have put to death; and such like men also hath he 
put in chief command at Kufa and Basra elsewhere”. It is 
not known what had led to his proscription on the fall of 
Makkah but that was certainly before he had accepted 
Islam. After embracing the faith all his past sins were 
obliterated according to the Quranic law but his detractors 
and that of the Caliph would not let that episode be closed. 

Kufa and Basra had become hot beds of intrigue, 
e turbulent and factious atmosphere of these cities 
sentim 6 and dangerously charged with the 

change^ f ° disloyalt y an d rebellion and an unwise 
conqueror aggravated the evil. Sa‘ad, the 

by Uthman , da ’ ln ' and governor of Kufa was removed 
come upto exnp replaced by Mughira. Mughira did no' 
however t0 L Pe I‘ a ‘!? nSand Sa'ad was reinstated. He hath 
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Meanwhile storm was brewing at Basra. Th e c a i 
had listened to the importunate demands of the p e0 p| e ' P [l 
instead of promptly checking their audacity 
insubordination he had deposed the Governor Abu M\\s 
and appointed his cousin Ibn ‘Amir in his place. 

Causes of Discontent 

Near the end of ‘Uthman’s reign the ferment which 
had been secretly brewing in Egypt, Kufa and Basra came 
to the surface. The Arab tribes were displeased with the 
Quraish and the Quraishites were themselves divided and 
jealous of the Omeyyad branch and the favourites of the 
Caliph. Other causes were also at work, which unimportant 
in themselves, were adroitly seized by the enemies of the 
Caliph and utilised to increase the disaffection. People 
began to talk loosely that the Caliph was not following the 
precepts of the Prophet (PBUH) and the preceding Caliphs. 
Few realised the consequences of such irresponsible talks 
and puerile accusations. 

(1) He made certain changes in the routine of the 
annual pilgrimage which trivial in themselves excited 
strong disapprobation at his court. It is said that he had 
offered full prayers in Mina though the Prophet and the first 
two Caliphs had said shortened prayers as are permissible 
during the course of a journey. Questioned by ‘Abdul 
Rehman to explain the innovation, the Caliph replied that 
he had said the full prayers so that the local people upon 
whom it was incumbent to say full prayers might not 
consider that shortened prayers was the rule. He 
discountenanced the motive imputed by ‘Abdul Rehman 
that he was thinking of residing at Makkah or its suburbs. It 
was also said that he had got tents pitched at Mina f° r 
shelter which had not been done ever before. The reason 
for their not coming into use earlier might have been only 
their non-availability. The army had adopted their use when 
it had noticed foreign troops using them. In fact, use of 
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(5) Even such beneficial works as en] 

the grand square of the Ka’aba and the Great^M' ment of 
Madinah did not escape adverse criticism. Th e ° S ^ Ue at 
of the Grand square had been started by ‘Umar ai ^ eiTleni 
earned on by ‘Uthman during his visits to MakkV Was 
owners of the houses demolished in the ^ ^ le 
enlargement refused to accept compensation and^ ° f 
great outcry against it. In A.H. 29 ‘Uthman decided^ 
enlarge the Great Mosque at Madinah and convert it * l ° 
masonry structure. Some companions objected to financ° a 
of the project from State resources but this did not deter 
‘Uthman and he got the work done at his own expense Th e 
supports of trunks of trees were removed and the masonry 
roof was rested on hewn stones. The kachcha walls were 
replaced by brick walls and they were richly carved and in¬ 
laid with precious stones. 

(6) ‘Uthman’s uncle Hakam ibn al-‘Aas used to ill 
treat some of his neighbours in the days of ignorance and to 
mock the Prophet (PBUH). He was exiled from Madinah. 
After some years ‘Uthman pleaded for him with the 
Prophet (PBUH). The Prophet did not agree initially but 
after repeated requests he relented and promised to consider 
the matter. 1 His death left the matter undecided. ‘Uthman 
successively appealed to Abu Bakr and ‘Umar but they 
declined to give a permission which had been refused by 
the Prophet. On his accession to the Caliphate Uthman 
allowed Hakam to come back to Madinah after a lapse 
about seventeen years. When this was made a subject 0 
criticism, the Caliph explained that though the Prophet 
initially refused, ultimately he was inclined to grant 
permission. 

(7) Much ado was made of the fact that the Calj^ 
had given one-fifth share of the State’s share of t^ si 


1 Isabel: Vol. I, page 345. 
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to find their way even into the Hejaz.’ 1 These riches 
extravagance rushing in like a flood were demoralisin ^ 
people. The stricter class of believers recoiled againsf w* 
luxury and indulgence. Abu Zarr Ghifary, himself 8 
ascetic, was vociferous in their condemnation. Proceed ^ 
to Syria he admonished the people of Damascus ^ 
prescribed repentance to them. ‘This gold and silver^ 
yours’, he cried, ‘shall one day be heated in the fire 0 f hell 
and therewith shall ye be scared in your foreheads, sides 
and backs, ye ungodly spendthrifts! Wherefore, spend now 
the same in alms leaving yourselves enough but for your 
daily bread or else woe be to you on that day.’ These 
utterances disturbed the public mind. Apprehensive of 
public disorder, Muaviya despatched Abu Zarr to Madinah 
informing ‘Uthman that he was a sincere but misguided 
enthusiast. Abu Zarr persisted before the Caliph that the 
great and the wealthy must be forced to disgorge their 
riches. ‘Uthman tried to reason with him. “After men have 
completely fulfilled their legal obligations’, he asked, ‘what 
power remaineth with me to compel them to any further 
sacrifice.” Arguments were, however, of no avail. Realising 
that he could not mould the Caliph in his way, Abu Zarr 
went away to Rabaza and there lived for a time the like of a 
hermit and died in penury. Ibn Mas‘ud happening to pass 
that way, said his funeral prayers. The death of Ibn Mas‘ud 
himself after a few days added to the pathos of the incident. 
“The plaintive tale was soon in every one’s mouth; and the 
banishment of the pious ascetic and preacher of 
righteousness was made much of by the enemies of the 
Caliph. The necessity was forgotten, the obloquy 
remained.” Stories were also circulated that the Caliph ha 
ill-treated Ibn Mas‘ud and ‘Ammar, a supporter of Ar 
That there was no truth in these rumours is proved by tie 
fact that soon after ‘Ammar was chosen among others to g° 


Sir William Muir—Annals of the early Caliphate, page 309. 
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commonly known as Ibn Sauda or Ibn Saba, a j 
south of Arabia who tried to wreck the Calipha^ ^ 
within. To camouflage his activities he accepted Is^ fr ° m 
put on the garb of piety. He established contacts whh^ 
most rebellious and rowdy people in all the big cities ^ 
succeeded in spreading a network of seditioners. Hi^ 
ally and lieutenant was Malik Ushtur who was sowii^ if 
seed of sedition in Ktifa and Basra. When Ibn Saba^ 
activities came to notice he was turned out from Basra b 
the governor Ibn ‘Amir. He went to Kufa and was expelled 
from there as well but not before he had given dangerous 
impulse to the already discontented classes. He found a safe 
retreat in Egypt where Muhammad ibn Abu Bakr and 
Muhammad ibn Hudhaifa became his willing tools. 


Ibn Saba adopted two fold method to gain his 
objective. One was to create schism and differences in their 
religious sphere. For this he began spreading strange and 
startling doctrines that the Prophet Muhammad was to 
come again even as Messiah was expected to come back 
and that ‘Ali was his legate. Ultimately he began to preach 
divinity of ‘Ali. ‘Ali asked him to desist from such 
blasphemy but when he persisted ‘Ali consigned him to 
flames on assuming the office of Caliph. The second 
method was to alienate the people from the Caliph and the 
governors by saying that they were godless people, that 
impiety and wrong was rampant and the Caliph and the 
governor were doing nothing to arrest the wickedness and 
that truth and justice could not be attained till they were 
overthrown. Charges of nepotism and partisanship were 
freely levelled against them. A number of preachers 
masquerading as pious and religious men were employe 0 
spread these wicked doctrines and vicious propagan 
Seeing that Muhammad son of Abu Bakr and Muham ^ h 
son of Hudhaifa were actively assisting Ibn Saba, Abi 
wrote against them to the Caliph but he restrained Abi * 
from taking any action against them. He wrote, ‘the ac s 
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is only to create differences in the community and 
schism. For them Islam is an irksome burden which ° CaUSe 
them. Devilry is enshrined in their hearts. Th agltates 
spoiled and misguided many people of Kufa and^f^ 
continue to reside among the Syrians they will by their^ 
ways and sorcery swerve them as well from the right^ 
Therefore, I will request you to order their return to tlr 
own city of KQfa .’ 1 They were sent back to Kufa but ^ 
reaching there they resumed their subversive activities and 
had against to be expelled. This time they were sent to 
Hems to ‘ Abdur Rahman son of Khalid who gave them the 
treatment they deserved upon which they professed 
repentance and asked for forgiveness. For a time they lived 
quietly but Ibn Saba got in touch with them and instigated 
them to resume their activities. 



Meanwhile storm was gathering at Kufa. Most of 
the important men who could exercise some restraining 
influence, were away on military expedition to Persia. The 
malcontents in league with the Egyptian faction went ahead 
with their plan of subversion. Sa‘id, the governor, went to 
Madinah to report the situation to the Caliph. The 
conspirators thought that the time was propitious to take 
some bold step. They sent message to the exiles in Syria to 
return and Malik Ushtur hastened to join them. Yazid, a 
brother of one of the exiles, raised the standard of rebellion. 
Gathering about a thousand men he proceeded to Aljara to 
block the return of Sa‘id from Madinah. The acting 
governor ‘Amr bin Harith and the renowned warrior 
Q’aqa’a tried unsuccessfully to prevent them fr 0 ^ 1 
launching open rebellion. When Sa’id, accompanied only 
by a servant, reached Aljara on his way back to Kufa the 
rebels told him that they had no use for him and he shou 
return to Madinah. When his servant tried to push his w a y 
through he was killed. Sa‘id had to perforce return to 


Tabari, Vol. Ill, page 367. 
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subversive element. Sa‘id advised that the 
should be arrested and executed; Abu Sarh C ° ns Pi r ator s 
the stipends of the disloyal men should be canc° that 
Ibn ‘Aamir suggested that the rowdy people sh Wbile 
diverted by engaging in fresh campaigns. Mu^v^ be 
also in favour of taking stem action against them T* Was 
suggestions the Caliph replied, ‘Cruel measures I would^ 
sanction. If rebellion was to come, no one should h ^ 
least to say against him. The millstone would grind ron 
and round to the bitter end. Good had it been if before 11 
began to revolve, he had been taken to his rest. There was 
nought left for him but to be quiet and to see that no wrong 
was done to any one.’ While leaving the city Mu‘aviya 
warned ‘Uthman of the danger facing him and requested 
him to retire to Syria where loyal people would rally round 
him. But the Caliph replied, ‘Even to save my life I will not 
quit the land wherein the Prophet (PBUH) sojourned, nor 
the city wherein his sacred person resteth.’ ‘Then let me 
send an army to stand by thee’, Said ‘Mu‘aviya.’ ‘Nay, that 
I will not’ replied the Caliph, ‘I never will put force on 
those who dwell round the Prophets’ home by quartering 
bands of armed men upon them.’ In that case, ‘replied 
Mu‘aviya, ‘I see nought but destruction awaiting thee. 
‘Then the Lord be my defence,’ exclaimed the aged Caliph, 
‘and that sufficeth for me.’ ‘Uthman was not unaware of 
the serious danger awaiting him but his conscience wou 
not permit him to take drastic action like execution o t e 
rebels nor did he like the army to assist him for that, 
thought, was likely to engulf the land in civil war. 

Open Revolt and Attack Upon Madinah 

Even before the governors had reached ^ 
provinces, the conspirators had hatched a complete 
action. It was to emerge simultaneously in a m 
force from Kufa, Basra and Fustat and converge^ of 
Madinah. There they would present a long 
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retired. The citizens of Madinah heaved a sigh of r 
put off their armours. All was quiet for a few day 6 
city led its normal life. Suddenly all the three 
bands reappeared at the city gates. Asked by f ? 1 ? 6111 
account for their reappearance they pointed to a docu ' t0 
which they said had been intercepted from a nies Ument 
heading towards Egypt. It was attested by the Caliph’s^ 
and it contained orders to the Egyptian governor to 
the insurgents on return, to imprison some, torture oth^ 
and to put to death the ringleaders. Suspecting that it was^ 
fictitious document ‘Ali asked how could its recovery b 
the Egyptian band on road to Fustat be so promptly known 
to the groups returning to Kufa and Basra in different 
directions as to bring them all together to Madinah. To this 
straight question there was no answer. There can be no 
doubt whatsoever that the documents was wholly fictitious. 
Firstly, it would have been sheer foolishness to believe that 
by writing a letter to the governor of Egypt and getting 
some men imprisoned or put to death, the Caliph could 
have put down the rebellion. Secondly, even if the Egyptian 
band could have been controlled in this manner, there was 
nothing to deter the insurgents of Basra and Kufa. To take 
action against only one group and to leave other two groups 
to do whatsoever they liked was meaningless. Thirdly, if 
‘Uthman wanted to quell the rebellion by force he could 
have summoned the armies from all the provinces, got the 
rebels encircled and completely smashed instead of writing 
an epistle to a governor to deal with the rebels of his 
province in a half-hearted clandestine manner. Fourth y, 
even if he felt that something for the better could emerge 
by writing a letter, there was no reason why he shou 
have written to Mu‘aviya to intercept the rebels in Sy rl ^ 
Palestine instead of allowing them to cross that country 
reach Egypt to foist the standard of rebellion 


Mu‘aviya would have smashed them in no time, 
however, insisted that the seal on the letter was 
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abstaining from giving any real assistance to the Cal 
is also said that the Caliph had, with a vi ew to lphl 
bloodshed, himself forbade fighting against the rebels* 
fact, however, remains that the people of Mad' 
notwithstanding the defenceless state of the city, did^ 1 ' 
raise an effective opposition to prevent the perpetration oT 
dastardly crime by the heartless regicides. They did n & 
realise that defiance against constituted authority and opT 
rebellion required to be met by bold and uncompromisin 11 
measures in the larger interests of the State. Once violem 
methods were adopted for the removal of a Caliph, it Was 
bound to create a dangerous precedent and to lead to 
schism, chaos and anarchy. ‘Uthman vainly tried to 
persuade the rebels to desist from such a course of action 
but in utter disregard of the fatal danger confronting him he 
refused to bow down to the threat of the regicides and to 
lay down the reigns of office. Nobly he appealed to them, 
‘My fellow citizens! I have prayed to the Lord for you that 
when I am taken away he may set the Caliphate aright. Ye 
have risen upon to slay the Lord’s elect. Have a care, ye 
men! The taking of life is lawful but for three things— 
apostasy, murder and adultery. Taking my life without such 
a cause, ye but suspend the sword over your own necks. 
Sedition and bloodshed shall not depart for ever from your 
midst!’ 

The blockade had now lasted several weeks. News 
reached the rebels that both Mu‘aviya and Ibn ‘Aamir had 
despatched strong columns to crush the rebels. They 
redoubled their efforts to gain their objective. They close 
every approach to the Caliph’s house and did not even 
allow water to be taken inside. They put utmost pressure on 
the Caliph to make him abdicate but with suprcn| e 
unconcern he stood by his principles. Most of * ^ 
inhabitants were shocked at this barbarity and violence 
they had neither the organisation nor the courage to °PP° 
the rebels. Some even quitted Madinah. On 18 Zu 
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verse, ‘If they rebel, surely they are schismatics, thy l 0 

will swiftly avenge thee.’ 0rd 

Having accomplished their dastardly deed th 
assassins retired to plunder the treasury. Upon their 
departure the palace gates were closed and for three day 
the dead bodies of ‘Uthman, Mughira and the slave lay 
silence within. Then Jubeir ibn Mot‘im and Hakim ib n 
Hizam (nephew of Khadija) obtained permission to bury 
the dead bodies. The small funeral procession including 
Zobeir, Hasan son of Ali and the kinsmen of ‘Uthman 
mournfully carried the corpses in the dust of evening to the 
burial ground of Baqi‘e outside the city even while the 
heartless ruffians pelted the bier with stones. 

The respectable citizens were aghast at this horrible 
brutality. Sa‘id bin Zaid, a relation of ‘Umar said, ‘If the 
mount of Uhad were to fall on you for this ghastly crime, it 
would be in fitness of things.’ Abu Hudhaifa prophesied, 
‘A gulf has been created in Islam which will not close till 
the day of Resurrection.’ Ibn ‘Abbas said, ‘If all the people 
had been privy to the assassination of ‘Uthman, there 
would have been showers of stones from the skies even as 
fell upon the people of Lot.’ ‘Abdullah bin Salam 
lamented, ‘Today the power of Arabs has been finished.’ 
‘Aiyesha said, ‘Poor ‘Uthman has been murdered. By Lord, 
his record of deeds was clean like clean linen;’ When the 
blood soaked shirt of ‘Uthman and the severed fingers of 
Nai‘la reached Mu‘aviya in Syria and shown to the 
congregation there was loud mourning and the demand of 
vengeance was on many a lip. 

In his martyrdom ‘Uthman demonstrated supreme 
resignation and unique calmness and composure. By 
refusing to submit to the unlawful demand of the rebels to 
abdicate, he exhibited firmness of character and a deep 
conviction that affairs of State cannot be trifled with or be 
dictated by misguided and unruly element. He preferred to 
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Personal Life 


‘Uthman was a handsome man of average height 
and impressive deportment. His complexion was fair, teeth 
well set and sparkling and he had a long beard. He was 
married successively to two daughters of the Prophet 
(PBUH). After their death he contracted a number of 
marriages at different times. In all he had eight spouses. 

By nature ‘Uthman was modest, gentle and 
generous. He lived a life of great piety and uprightness. He 
had not touched liquor even in pre-Islamic days and had 
abstained himself from sins and immorality. 

Simplicity 

Though he did not lead an austere life as ‘Umar had 
done, his living was simple. He was one of the richest 
merchants of Makkah yet he did not indulge in luxury or 
ostentation. He used to make simple food and to put on neat 
but simple clothes. He had great liking for cleanliness and 
used to perfume his clothes. He had a large number of 
attendants but he used to do most of his personal work 
himself. In the night when he got up for Tahajjud prayers 
he would not wake any one to give him warm water for 
ablution. 

Generosity 

His generosity was unbounded. Before assuming 
the office of the Caliphate he had constantly helped t e 
Islamic movement by his wealth and bounty, particularly 
on the migration of Muslims to Madinah and at the time o 
Tabouk expedition. He used to give alms and charity fiw 
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Furtitude and Patience . 

His fortitude and forbearance were unparalleled In 
I ike tumult that raged and the storm that brewed in the 
Sitter part of his Caliphate and the peril and disaster that 
stared him in the face during the insurrection he never lost 
hispoise and equanimity and resigned himself completely 
Hie decree of God. His trust in the Almighty was 
acted with supreme unconcern for his 
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Religious Life 

Occupations of State kept him busy during the day 
time but major part of the night he devoted to prayers. At 
times his prayers lasted throughout the night and he would 
recite the whole Qur’an in one night. He fasted almost 
every second or third day. At times he fasted for months at 
a stretch. Except the last year of his life when he was 
besieged by the insurgents he performed the Pilgrimage 
every year. 

He loved the Prophet (PBUH) dearly and the latter’s 
precepts and practices were his constant source of 
guidance. The Prophet’s austere life and privations used to 
perturb him. At every opportunity he used to send gifts to 
his household. He had great regard for members of the 
Prophet’s family and as a Caliph he doubled the daily 
allowance of the Prophet’s widows. 

He remembered the Qur’an by heart and had 
occasionally recorded the revelations on the dictation of the 
Prophet (PBUH). 
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On reaching Madinah the Muslims could worship 
and preach freely and their ranks started swelling rapidly. 
In the seventh month after migration, it was decided to 
construct a simple mosque for congregational prayers. The 
Prophet and his companions constructed it with their own 
hands. While bringing bricks and mortar ‘Ali recited— 


‘One who constructs a mosque and toils for it 
standing or sitting and one who abstains from it because of 
dust and manual labour cannot be equal to one another. 


Battle of Badr 


The first noteworthy event in which All 
participated was the battle of Badr. The Muslim forces 
comprised of three hundred and thirteen persons and among 
them were two standard bearers. One of them was Ali- 
According to the custom of the day, the engagement starte 
with individual combats. From the Muslim ranks had come 
out ‘Ali, Hamza and ‘Obeidah to meet the same number o^ 
Makkans. ‘Ali quickly despatched his opponent Wa# 
and rushed to slay Shaiba who was fighting with Obei 


2 Ibn Sa ad —Tazkirah ‘Ali, page 13 
Shibli Na umani— Khulfa’ Rashedin, page 271 on 
Zarqani. 
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having been forewarned in one of the revelar 
Prophet (PBUH) had already left the house leavin^ the 
his place. In utter disregard of his personal safety in 
in Prophet’s bed prepared to give any sacrifice ^ 
breaking upon the house in the morning the infidd ° n 
how their bloody plan had been foiled and they hu S ^ 
departed to pursue the Prophet leaving ‘Ali unmoh; 6 '^ 
‘Ali remained in Makkah for another two or three da ^ 
settle the financial dealings of the prophet and to returnthe 
properties which the Makkans had entrusted to his care On 
the third or fourth day, ‘Ali also migrated to Madinah to 
join the Prophet in the house of Kulsoom. 1 
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Ghaz>va-e-Ahzab (A.H. 5) 

The Makkans entered into a coalition with B 
Nadhir, Banu Ghatfan and Banu Asad and marched a ^ 
in A.H. 5 to Madinah with a ten thousand strong f gam 
Under the advice of the Prophet (PBUH) the Muslim^ 
dug a moat on the unprotected side of the city Xh 
Makkans laid a siege of the city which lasted for a month 
Occasionally some of them would try to cross the moat 
‘Amar, Naufil and a few others succeeded in this attempt 
‘Amar and Naufil were slain by ‘Ali in individual combats 
while others escaped. Inclement weather and depleting 
provisions were having telling effect upon the besiegers 
and finally a blast of wind uprooted their camps, cast terror 
in their ranks and made them abandon the siege. 

Banu Kuraiza had entered into a treaty of alliance 
with the Muslims. Discarding that treaty they had joined 
the besieging Makkans in the Battle of Ahzab. As soon as 
that siege was lifted the Muslims turned attention of Banu 
Kuraiza who had retired to the fastness of their fortresses. 
Now it was their turn to be besieged and the command of 
the Muslim army was in the hands of ‘Ali. Ultimately Banu 
Kuraiza capitulated. 

In A.H. 6 ‘Ali was sent by the Prophet (PBUH) with 
an expedition of a hundred soldiers to punish Banu Sa‘ad 
who were gathering to assist the Jews of Khaiber. 

Before entering into the treaty of Hudaibiya, the 
Muslims had taken a pledge at the hands of the Prophet 
(PBUH) to avenge the reported murder of ‘Uthman. Ali 
was one of those who had taken the pledge. Drafting of the 
treaty was assigned to ‘Ali and he had started by writing 
u m the name of the Prophet of God.” The infidels objected 
to this saying that were they to admit Muhammad (PBU > 
as Prophet of God that would be the end of all hostility nn 
differences. The Prophet asked ‘Ali to score out the line but 
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course of history would have been different. His hesitation 
and policy of drift were utilised for making unfounded 
allegations against him and the whole country was drawn 
rapidly into the vortex of rebellion. 

Instead of punishing the rebels ‘Ali took a 
precipitate action in the opposite direction. Even against the 
advice of Mughira and ‘Abbas he deposed all the 
Governors in the Empire and sent his own men to replace 
them. The Governor of Basra Ibn ‘Aamir was loath to 
provoke hostilities and quietly retired and his successor 
‘Uthman Ibn Hanief entered unopposed but the population 
was sharply divided in three groups—one which favoured 
‘Ali, another that wanted the blood of ‘Uthman to be 
avenged and a third—a neutral group waiting how things 
shaped at Madinah. The governor designate of Egypt Qays 
could enter only by feigning support to the cause of 
‘Uthman, while the district of Khartaba refused to submit 
till the regicides were brought to book. The new governor 
took over in Yemen but his predecessor Yala removed the 
treasure to Makkah. The govemors-elect who attempted to 
enter Kufa and the province of Syria could with difficulty 
flee back with their lives. ‘Ali then wrote to Abu Musa, the 
governor of Kufa and to Mu‘aviya, the governor of Syria 
asking them to acknowledge him as their Caliph. 


Abu Musa responded in loyal terms but cautioned 
‘Ali against the spirit of rebellion brewing at Kufa. Syria 
was headlong plunging into defiance and open revolt. 

A citizen of Madinah had carried the severed 
lingers of Nai’la, the wife of ‘Uthman and the latter’s gory 
s irt to Mu'aviya. They were hung at the pulpit of the Great 
osque of Damascus and their sight had thrown the people 
p„|: , en ^' Damascus was in turbulent mood when the 
waitinp S ( ett f reactled Mu'aviya. The envoy was kept m 
given a 1 ° ° bserve the gathering storm, and then he was 
g>ven a letter in reply. On top of the envelope was written 
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to punish the traitors who had slain their Caliph’ 
Makkahns were stirred deeply. The Governor of the 
‘Abdullah bin ‘Aamir Hazrami, Marwan bin Hak 
Saye‘ed bin al ‘Aas and others of the Omeyyad clan fuM 
fanned the feelings of revolt. The standard of rebellion ^ 
raised and preparations were made to take over the treas^ 
and to excite the people of Basra, Kufa and 0 th^ 
settlements in Iraq to join the rebellion. Four months after 
‘Uthman’s death a rebel army, 3000 strong, set out for w 
‘Ayesha travelled in her litter on a camel which gave the 
name of the first engagement in civil war as the battle of 
the Camel. 

The rebel army reached Basra and after a short 
struggle the Governor Ibn Honeif was made a prisoner and 
the government passed into the hands of Talha and Zubair. 
A large number of men who had participated in the attack 
on ‘Uthman were executed and the citizens swore 
allegiance to Talha and Zubair conjointly. 

When the news of defection reached Madinah ‘Ali 
directed the Syrian column to march to Nejd hoping to 
intercept the insurgents on their way to Basra. ‘Ali himself 
made haste to join the column much against the advice of 
senior companions. On reaching Rabaza they found that the 
rebels had already passed. ‘Ali halted at Zu Qar and sent 
messages to Kufa, Egypt and other places for 
reinforcements. He was joined by Bani Tay and some other 
loyal tribes. The Caliph sent his eldest son Hasan 
accompanied by the former Governor ‘Aamir to Kufa. 
Their personal appeal had the desired effect and^ ten 
thousand people headed by veterans like Qaqa‘a and A 1 
son of Hatim set out to join ‘Ali. Basra was divided. Some 
joined ‘Ali, some remained neutral and some joined t e 
rebels. Both the armies almost equalled each other m 
number but they hesitated to take the plunge which wou 
engulf the country in civil war. ‘Ali wanted peace if » 
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battlefield only to be killed bv a coin- 
valley. Talha was disabled in the leg and'? 11 adj0l S 
Basra where he died. Bereft of their lead! * **<£ 
roops gave way and began retracing their w lnsur » 
Ayesha s camel which was stationed in the m ’° Basr » 
attacked from all sides. A band of insurgent 
valiantly to protect the latter. One after anoth P f ° Ught 
brave warriors perished by its side in upholding^?* 
aloft. Seeing that it was becoming a rallvi™ b ner 
Caliph ordered the camel to be hamstrung. With the'fallof 
the camel the battle ended. ‘AH forbade purs^' 
fleeing army, killing of wounded soldiers and plunder of 
any kind. Ayesha was honourably taken to a tent by his 
brother Muhammad bin Abu Bakr. The best house in Basra 
was given to her where she was waited upon by her own 
attendants. After 3 days i.e. on the first of Rajab A.H. 36 
she left for Makkah in the company of his brother and with 
a retinue of forty women. ‘ Ali himself accompanied her on 
oot for a few miles and his sons accompanied her some 
distance farther. After performing the pilgrimage she 
proceeded to Madinah and did not ever again interfere in 
the affairs of the State. Merwan and others of the Omeyyad 
clan fled to Hejaz or found refuge in Syria. 

^ fter a few days halt at Basra, ‘Ali went to Kufa 
an made it his permanent capital. ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abbas 
Gove mor of Basra and Ushtur of Mosul. 

bv ZaVianK- 6 r\ Part b ut he was soon forced back 

y Zahaq bin Qais, a commander of Mu‘aviya. 

Battle of Siffl„( A .H. 36-37 A. D . 657) 

‘Ali wf s ef fraulh. f M -l aviya ,0 submi t to the Caliphate of 
between the two sZL H ® reat . dan 8 er and a deadly clash 
to avert farther bloodthe^u* 31316 ' >Ali wanted t0 avoid “ 
-_ d ' He se nt a letter to Mu'aviya 
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condition that pumshme twenty two years 

Mu'aviya had been govemor of Syria for twenty i y 

and longed for independence. ‘Utbman s murder All s 

Caliphate and dismissal of officials of Omeyyad clan had 

revived the animosity between Omeyyad and Banu 

Hasham. All the dismissed officials had gathered round 

Mu'aviya and a number of companions and tribes had 

welkin, l„ ' A „ bin al-'Aas, the conqueror of Egypt 
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pretence to cover ambitious d Stlgmatised as a more 
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arms But Z f , ^ m ° nths P revented clash of 

nTliuV f n ° Settlement could be reached ‘Ali 
j - i , d h ,^ forces ln ei S ht columns and the Syrian army 
1 e itself accordingly. Each day a column would 
engage its opposite number and desultory fighting 
continued for a month. With the opening of the Year, the 
37 of the Hijra, a truce was called for the month of 
Muharram which was spent in sending deputations to each 
other but they could not bring about any settlement. 
Hostilities were renewed with the beginning of the second 
month. For a week the fighting was as desultory as before 
but it became increasingly severe. Then both the armies 
were drawn up in full array and they fought the whole day. 
Fighting was renewed the next morning with greater 
vigour. Feats of great bravery were displayed by both the 
armies and many men of rank were slain. On ‘Ali’s side fel 
Hashim the hero of Qadesiya and ‘Ammar the governor o 
Kufa. The slaughter was great. Darkness failed to separate 
the combatants and, like Qadesiya, the night was called a 
second ‘Night of Clangour!’ The morning saw the two 
armies struggling with each other and fighting hand to 
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reprieve from cruel slaughter.’ When ‘ Ali s army came out 
the Syrian army confronted it with the sacred scrolls raised 
aloft on the points of lances and stated, ‘The Law of the 
Lord! The Law of the Lord. Let it decide between us ’ ‘Ali 
men - ‘ ll is the device of evil men- 
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and a fierce altercation ensued between w 
soldiers. Ween hlm and the a ngl> 

With the cessation of hostilities w. 
exchanged and an assembly of learned men Were 
camps was convened. It was agreed that the ° th the 
appointment of the Caliph should be left to the ^ ° f 
two umpires—one from each side. On ‘Ali’s side Ash'ath 
proposed on behalf of the soldiery of Kufa the name of aS 

^“ Sa - dld not a § ree t0 ll - He proposed the name of 
Abdullah son of ‘Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle. ‘As well 
name thyself they answered rudely. ‘Then take Ushtur!’ 
‘What’, said the bedouin Chief in the same imperious tone. 
The man that hath set the world on fire! None for us but 
Abu Musa.’ The Caliph had no alternative but to appoint 
him as arbiter. The Syrian arbiter was ‘Amr for whose 
sagacity Abu Musa was no match. 

Abu Musa was summoned and an agreement was 
reduced to writing. As dictated from ‘Ali’s side it began, 
‘In the name of the Lord Most Merciful. This is what hath 
been agreed between the Commander of the Faithful, 

and.’ ‘Stay’, Cried ‘Amr (like the Quraish to the Prophet 

(PBUH) at Hudaibiya), “Ali is your Commander but he is 
not ours,’ Again the Caliph had to give way and the names 
of the contending parties were written simply as ‘Ali and 
Mu‘aviya. The document went on to say that both the sides 
bound themselves by the judgement of the Qur’an; and 
where the Qur’an was silent by the acknowledged 
precedents of Islam. To the umpires the guarantee of both 
‘Ali and Mu‘aviya was given for the safety of their persons 
and families and the promise of the people that their 
judgement should be followed. On their part the umpires 
swore that they would judge righteously so as to stay 
hostilities and reconcile the faithful. The decision was to be 
delivered after six months at some neutral spot midway 
between Kufa and Damascus. 
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bound by the terms of the truce to deliver 
accordance with the sacred text which equally with himselt 
the tbeocrats held to he the final guide; and that, if the 
umpire’s deliverance should after all turn out to be in 
disregard of it, he would without a moment’s hesitation 
'«i«tbe same, and again go forth at their head and fight 

cSi%Tn eS ° f the Faith ” The assurance of the 
pb pacified them and they returned to their homes. 

K >s\on of the Umpires (A.H. 37) 
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men from Madinah, Makkah Y 111 " 11 ** of other lni 
to watch th» fw*., KKah ’ Syria and ' ' P 0tti >m 

gathered 


10 Wa,ch lh = fattful proceeding, y ™ and ^ had 
The umpires went 


Uthman was a foui and unjustifiabl e assassinati °n of 
rejoined ‘Amr, ‘will thou not taS ‘ 3 8 L ‘ Then wh V’, 

his blood, for his successor? ‘If it Viya ’ theave nger 0 f 
blood feud or kinsmanshin Ah- aa a mere question of 
were ‘Uthman’s 

throne, however, was a oiaher^tlltS^ 

ProphetTpBUm"' / ,h 'a V0 ‘ e of chief “™Pa"»s of the 
P j ^ mr ^ en proposed his own son. ‘A just 

and good man,’ replied ‘Abu Musa, ‘but one whom thou 
ast already made to take sides in the civil war; and ‘Amr, 
we must above all things beware of kindling mutiny again 
against the Arab tribes.’ A similar objection ruled out 
Abdullah son of Zubair and the son of ‘Umar was put 
aside as not having qualities fitting him for the command. 
Then,’ asked ‘Amr, after all the possible candidates had 
been named and negatived, ‘what may be the judgement 
that thou wouldst give.’ ‘My judgement’ answered Abu 
Musa, ‘would be to depose both ‘Ali and Mu‘aviya and 
then leave the people to choose whom they will.’ ‘Thy 
judgement is also mine,’ said ‘Amr, ‘let us go forth.’ 

‘Abu Musa asked ‘Amr to announce the judgement 
but the latter pleaded that he could not take precedence 
over him as he was senior to him in age and superior to him 
in righteousness. Abu Musa advanced and said, ‘We are 
agreed upon a decision, such as we trust, will reconcile the 
people and reunite the empire. Ye people! We have 
considered the matter well. We see no other course so 
likely to restore peace and concord amongst the people as 
to depose ‘Ali and Mu‘aviya, both the one and the other. 


Sedition of Kharejites had bro ken up 

On ‘Ali’ s intervention ~ down m peace 

fa camp at Harora but instead of settling , 

ml loyalty they became an aggressive force and adopte 
fanatical creed. Secular power, dignity and pomp or this 
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At first the Caliph did not take much notice of them 
He was busy in raising an expedition to Syria to settle the 
issue with Mu‘aviya and invited the fanatics at Nahrawan 
to join the army. They replied insolently, ‘If he 
acknowledged his apostasy and repented thereof, then they 
would see whether anything could be arranged between 
them; ‘otherwise they cast him off as an ungodly heretic.’ 

The Caliph had collected a force of 4000 men and 
had started his march to Syria when news reached him that 
the fanatics were committing gruesome and cold blooded 
outrages in the country round their camp. A messenger 
Harith bin Murrah was despatched to make enquiries but he 
was put to death by the fanatics. The Caliph changed the 
course of his journey and crossing the Tigris reached a 
place near Nahrawan. Abu Ayyub Ansari and Qais bin 
Sa‘ad were deputed to reason with the Kharejites but they 
were intractable and adamant. No option was left but to 
fight with them. Just before the fighting began 500 of the 
Kharejites slipped away to a neighbouring town, many 
more departed for Kufa and a thousand of them expressed 
repentance and joined ‘Ali. Still 4000 diehards under the 
command of ‘Abdullah bin Wahab swore to fight to the 
bitter end. Notwithstanding the overwhelming odds against 
them they launched a furious assault on ‘Ali’s forces and a 
large number of them were cut to pieces. 

When the fighting was over, ‘Ali directed his forces 
to march to Syria but Ash‘ath bin Qais said, ‘Commander 
of the faithful let us return for a while to our homes to 
furbish up our swords and lances and to replenish our 
quivers. Ali consented and the army marched back and 
pitched their tents at Nokhala a place close to Kufa. The 
ropped off in small parties and in a short time 
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short resistance Muhammad bin Abu Bakr had 
He was killed and his body was ignominiously consT UP ' 
to flames inside the skin of an ass. ‘Amr took ovefthe 
governorship of Egypt on behalf of Mu‘aviya and the 
province was lost to 4 Ali. 

The remaining days of ‘Ali’s reign were equally 
vexatious and troublesome. His life was a continuous 
struggle and he had hardly a moment’s peace. To increase 
his difficulties Mu‘aviya sent his emissary ‘Abdullah bin 
Hazarmi to instigate the people of Basra against him during 
the temporary absence of its governor Ibn ‘Abbas. Basra 
had already a faction which favoured Mu‘aviya and the 
Kharejites were a constant menace. ‘Abdullah bin Hazarmi 
was successful in fomenting discontent. The turbulent and 
factious atmosphere became dangerously changed with the 
spirit of disloyalty and rebellion, so much so that the 
temporary governor Ziad had to flee for his life. The Caliph 
sent a force to quell the uprising. After a bloody and fierce 
fighting the rebels were at last defeated and driven to take 
refuge in a neighbouring castle. The castle was surrounde 
and put to fire in which Abdullah bin Hazarmi along wit 
seventy of his followers perished. 

Defiance, disturbance and rebellious spirit was not 
confined to Egypt and Basra. Kharejites were grouping 
themselves into bands and were raising the standard o 
revolt and they had to be put down almost half a dozen 
times by force. The most disturbing of these rebellions was 
the one raised by Khirrit who had fought alongside ‘Alj 
with his tribe Bani Najia both in the battle of the Camel and 
the Siffm. Khirrit was pursued but he managed to escape to 
a n7^ and Ran Hermuz - He instigated the Persians, Kurds 
ann^t^tl 1 T a u S ^ St0p payment of taxes and with a band of 
send a forced ^ * n<Ued reV ° U in Faris - The Cali P h had t0 
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approached Madinah, its governor Abu Ayub 
ml Busr entered the city unopposed. Threatening the 
citizens with dire consequences he made them 
acknowledge Mu‘aviya as their ruler. He then proceeded to 
Mkah and the Makkans yielded in the same manner. Abu 
Rifled for his life and sent a warning to the governor of 
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Personal Life 


Austerity and Simplicity 

‘Ali lived an austere and sternly simple life Tillth, 
age of twenty-five or twenty-six he had lived with £ 
Prophet and had tned to emulate him in every way On his 
marriage with Fatima he started living separately. An 
ordinary cot, a mattress stuffed with palm leaves, a water 
bag, two grinding stones and two earthen pitchers which 
Fatima had brought with her, constituted the entire 
household goods of ‘Ali. He could give out a dinner on the 
occasion of his marriage only by selling his armour. Fatima 
used to do all the household chores and ‘Ali used to earn 
his living by doing manual labour like drawing of water for 
irrigation purposes. There were many a day in his life when 
he went without meals. His share in the spoils of wars in 
which he had so heroically participated occasionally served 
to supplement his meagre income. On ascension to the 
Caliphate, ‘Umar had entrusted to ‘Ali the management o 
a grove in Fidak and had also fixed an annual stipen o 
five thousand dirhams. 

There was no change in this austerity on assumption 
of the office of Caliphate. He continued putting on the mos 
ordinary clothes and taking the simplest possible 00 • 
Generally bread made of barleyflour without removing i s 
bran, some vegetable or a cup of milk was all that he use 
to take. ‘Abdullah bin Zarir while sharing his frugal mea s 
with him once enquired whether ‘Ali was not fond of mea 
of fowls. He replied that a Caliph was entitled only to two 
dishes—one that he and his family could take and the 
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m patches. AmrbtnQ wo m-out clothes, he 

advised the Caliph to discard u en t 

replied that wearing of such clothes bred contentme , P 
away pride and was worth emulating by others. A goat skin 
served as the rug of his house on which he received envoys 
and distinguished persons. When somebody made a pointed 
reference to it, the Caliph said that a wise person does not 
W store by a house which he has to ultimately 

Generosity 
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and ‘Ali gave , he who| ^ 8< 

Portion cooked when a desttae o^iT' H ' 801 «* 
food was given to hi™ tu or phan turned n n 0n d 
mfidel prisoner 1 * ^ ,hW >»' 

Valour and Courage 

In bravery and intrepidity ‘Ali was imc 
had given a glorious account of it in P , urpassed - He 
fought. In Battle of Badr Ali Hal ^ b , £ ‘ tt,e he ^ 
Harith had, on the challenge of fhe e „el es 

wIhd lndl d ld h a H C ? mb3tS ' ‘ Ali h3d $lain hia °P»~ 
Wahd and had also assisted ‘Ubaidah in finishing off 

^naiba. In the general engagement that followed ‘Ali 

emerged as the hero of the battle. In the battle of Uhad the 

standard bearer of enemy force Talha bin Abi Talha had 

thrown out a challenge for individual combat. ‘Ali had 

advanced to silence him forever. In the battle of Trenches 

the famous wrestler of Arabia, ‘Amr bin ‘Abd-e-Wad had 

thrown a similar challenge. ‘Ali requested the Prophet to let 

him accept the challenge. The Prophet (PBUH) gave his 

own sword to him and with his pious hands had tied his 

turban and prayed to God to help him. ‘Ali advanced to 

meet his foe. A deadly combat ensued and so much dust 

was raised that the challenger and his opponent were both 

hidden from view. With beating hearts people waited to 

know the outcome. The resounding call of God is Great, 

announcing the death of the challenger, filled the hearts of 

Muslims with joy. 

The siege of Khaibar had lasted for several days but 
the fortress had remained impregnable. The Prophet said 
that on the following day he would give the banner to one 
who loves God and His Prophet (PBUH) and who was also 
dear to the Prophet (PBUH) and Good. The banner was 


1 Mo‘inuddin Nadvi —Khulfa Rashedeen , page 395, quoting Bukhari, 

Chapter Manaqib ‘Ali. 
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spared his life and let him go. Asked to explain his que 
conduct ‘Ali said that if he had finished oft his enemy after 
it spitting incident his motive would not have remained 
wlloyed and he would not have put the enemy to death 
My in the cause of God but also partly due to personal 
»S«- In another combat he had left his adversary when the 
®«liad got naked in the encounter. When the battle* of 
twiel had ended in his favour he had p™! ° f 
t«ha and had said nothino i 1 ™ f t0 meet 
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disciples.” He had counselled 1 • 

assassin, Ibn Muljim when 3Wl 1 ng of mer C y to v, 

W said. Teed this ma „ wel, aXS b ' fw h '» 5 
If I recover, I will decide his fate !r f * on a soft bed 
despatch him his dead, bu, do 

Justice 

and justice. ThaTeTeTlts^LefveTm ITbTT ^ 
used to distribute equitably and would not even listen to the 

?ZVl k IS b /° ther " Aqil t0 give him a little more share 
Abdullah bin Mas‘ud as also ‘Umar used to say that ‘AH 

was the best judge. Once a petty but interesting case had 
come up before him. Two persons had sat down together to 
take meals. One had five loaves and the other had three 
loaves. When they were about to start eating they were 
joined by a third person. The loaves were pooled and all the 
three ate the meals. The third person gave eight coins and 
went away. The man who had five loaves took five coins 
and gave three to the other. The latter insisted on equal 
distribution and the matter came up before ‘Ali. ‘Ali 
advised the man to accept what was offered to him as it was 
profitable for him but he demanded justice. ‘Ali then 
announced that seven coins be retained by the man who had 
five loaves and the other be given only one coin. The 
latter’s consternation was dispelled when ‘Ali disclosed the 
reason for his decision. He explained by saying that every 
loaf should be presumed to have been divided in three 
parts. Thus the man with three loaves had nine parts in a 
total of twenty four parts. As three persons had shared the 
meals it should be taken that every man had eaten eight 
parts of the loaves. Thus the second man had himself taken 
eight of his nine parts of loaves while the first one had 
contributed seven. The first one should therefore get seven 
coins and the second should get only one. 
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‘Ali was also an orator oi uk= « e thought 

could deliver extempore hrghly mspmng 
provoking speeches before any audience. 

Religious Life 

‘Ali was very particular about not only obligatory 
prayers but also about supernumerary prayers. Often he 
would spend whole nights in prayers and used to get to 
fcorbed in them that nothing else mattered. In the battle of 
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His bravery had won him the title of Lion of God’ 
his learning that of ‘Gate of Knowledge’. Chivalrous’ 
humane and forbearing he was ever ready to help the week 
and to redress the wrongs of the oppressed. Self- 
abnegation, practice of justice, honesty, purity and love of 
truth were the hall marks of his character. 
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m the cause of God, ‘Uthman is the most mod 
decorous and ‘Ah is the best judge'. 

Another tradition goes to say, ‘If you will *1 
Abu Bakr as your Amir, you will find him contemptuous^ 
this world and desirous of the Hereafter. If you will scler 
‘Umar as your Amir you will find him strong and 
trustworthy and unmindful of any criticism or 
disapprobation in seeking the good pleasure of God. If you 
will appoint l Ali as your Amir you will find him rightly 
guided and he will well guide the people. The Prophet had 
also said to his followers, l ll is incumbent upon you to 
follow me and to also follow my successors’. 


As Edward Gibbon writes in his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire (Vol. Ill) ‘A historian who balances the 
four Caliphs with a hand unshaken by superstition, will 
calmly pronounce that their manners were alike, pure and 
exemplary; their zeal was fervent and sincere; and that, in 
the midst of riches and power, their lives were devoted to 
the practice of moral and religious duties'. 


Says ‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar ‘those who are desirous 
of following anyone, should follow' the companions who 
were the best of the community, whose hearts were pure, 
whose wisdom was profound and who did not believe in 
externalia of life. They were a people whom God ha 
selected to assist His Prophet (PBUH) and who extended 
his religion to the world. Therefore, try to emulate their 
ways and manners for, by the Lord, they were rightly 
guided people’.’ 


All the four Caliphs had dedicated their lives to the 
cause ot Islam and had rendered to it unique and sterling 
service. Let us now see how they had governed the state, 
how they had consolidated the empire, what administrative 
■et up they had founded, what economic and social policies 
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contrary “He regulates every 
between the heavens and the earth.” (32 5 ) 

“Blessed is He in whose hand licth the 
absolute Sovereignty and who hath nowe, 
over all things.” (6 " 

“His is the Sovereignty over the heavens and 
the earth and everything shall ultimately 
hold itself responsible to Him.” ( 57 . 5 ) 

The Qur’an decrees that there should be implicit obedience 
of God and His ordinances— 

“When God issues forth a decree there is 
none to set it aside. And swift is He at 
reckoning.” (13:41) 

“So keep to the clear path to which We have 
directed thee and do not yield to the wishes 
of those who cannot understand.” (45:18) 

“These are the bounds of God: therefore 
overstep them not, for they who overstep the 
bounds of God are indeed transgressors.” 

(2:229) 

“And whose do not judge by what God hath 
sent down, they are indeed rebels.” (5:44) 

Man is invited through messages sent through Prophets to 
submit himself to God. Prophet is the representative of God 
on earth and obedience to him is obedience to God— 

“We never sent an Apostle, except to be 
followed even as God desires.” (4:64) 

Whoso obeyeth the Apostle, he indeed, 
obeyeth God “ (4:80) 

As tor him who sets himself against the 
Apostle despite the opening out for him the 
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abounds set for him— 

•Sud We, ‘0 David: We have made thee 
our vicegerent on earth. Judge, therefore, 
anght between men and yield not to any 
inclination of thy own lest it cause thee to 
turn aside from the way of God.” (38:26) 
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Islamic Caliphate from monarchy, party B 
by priestly class. F y g 

The purpose of the state is to b< 
ness and oppression and to let justice and 

“Assuredly, We have 
clear arguments, and 


ln ish highhanded, 
equity prevail^ 
sent our Apostles with 
given them the code of 
conduct and the criterion, whereby man may 
be judged with equity.” (57:25) 

The power and resources of the state are to be 
utilised for establishment of prayers, giving of zakat, 
promotion of goodness and abolition of evil. The value of 
the state is derived from its moral purpose. 

“They are they who, if We establish them in 
the land, will observe prayer and pay the 
poor due and enjoin what is right and forbid 
what is wrong. The final issue of all things 
rests with God.” (22:41) 

It is incumbent upon the people to comply with the 
regulations of such a state in matters upright and proper anc 
not in others which are evil— 

“Cooperate one with another in goodness 
and piety and do not cooperate in sin an 
transgression and avoid displeasure of Go , 
dealing out chastise- 
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iMrale of law, enjoins cooperation in goodness and non 
iteration in wickedness, insists on consciousness 0 
m\ obligations and strives to ensure that no one in the 
society suffers from want and privation. It also strikes a 

i toke between the individual and the state so that the 
te mav not work in an autocratic manner and render the 
mduai helpless nor grants a degree of unbridled 


for, God is strict in 
ment.” 

The Islamic State is constituted by the volunw y 
resolve of an independent nation to submit to the wi 
God and to act in accordance with the ordinances o 
and His Apostle. By not assuming sovereignty it presen 
resemblance to theocracy but it fundamentally differs ro 
it in as much as it does not entrust the rein of administrate 
to anv coterie of clergies but lets it remain in the en 1 
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nor present a part of it to judge 
bnbe) that you may consume unjustly a p t 
^another man’s property knowing fij 

( 2 : 188 ) 

“O believers, It is not proper for one section 
of the people to talk lightly of another 
section haply they may be better than 
themselves...Let none defame another, nor 
give bad names to each other. It is a sin for a 
man of faith to give bad name to anyone.” 

(49:11) 

“O believers, avoid excessive indulgence in 
suspicion for in some cases suspicion is a 
sin. Let none spy one another and let none 
indulge in backbiting among them.” (49:12) 

2— Right to protect against inequity and injustice. 

“God doth not like any evil to be talked 
about publicly unless if one hath been 
wronged.” (4:148) 

3— Freedom of faith and conscience. 

“There shall be no compulsion in Religion. 

(2:256) 

“He lets every one to think out things for 
himself and bear the responsibility for his 
action. So, if there be any who do not follow 
thy advice, will thou then bring pressure to 
bear on them till they believe in what thou 
sayest?” (1:100) 

4—Protection from slandering of one’s religion. 

“Revile not those whom they call upon 
beside God.” (6:109) 
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people under iheir control The situation win iff, 
aecordmg to the difference of intention to be found in 
ltterent generations. Therefore, it is necessary to have 
re erence to ordained political norms which are accepted by 
the masses and to whose laws they submit. If these norms 
are ordained by the intelligent and leading personalities and 
est minds of the dynasty, the result will be political 
instigation on an intellectual (rational) basis. If they are 
ordained by God through a law-giver who establishes them 
as religious laws, the result will be a political institution on 
a religious basis, which will be useful for life in both this 
and the other world. Political laws consider only worldly 
interests. They know the outward life of this world. On the 
other hand, the intention of the law-giver concerning 
mankind is their welfare in the other world. 

Therefore, it is necessary, as required by the 
re lgious law, to cause the masses to act in accordance with 
e religious laws in all their affairs touching both this 
wor and the other world. The authority to do so was 
possesse by the representatives of the religious laws, the 
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in theology and religion. The Caliphs j 
uplift of the people, the relief of distress and ^ l ° SOcial 
justice to the weak and the strong alike In eX h nSIOn ° f 
aimed at both temporal and spiritual develonm. they 
spiritual development and happiness of t he D ? 
Necessarily, therefore, they had to be men folly equ Xd 
for the task; they were required to possess a high standard 
of piety and righteousness, to be learned in Qur’an and 
traditions and be themselves fully observant of all the 
religious obligations and practices. But besides these 
external virtues their most important equipment was 
spiritual attainment under the guidance of the great Master. 
So long as all these virtues and qualities continued to be 
found in the Caliphs their reign remained the golden period 
of Islam. 


It is in the combination of the temporal and the 
spiritual and their balanced development that lies the 
progress of humanity and the salvation of man. As Frithjof 
Schuon has stated, ‘In the life of the people there are as it 
were two halves; one constitute the play of its earthly 
existence and the other its relationship with the Absolute. 
What determines the value of a civilisation is not the litera 
form of its earthly dream but its capacity to ‘feel t e 
Absolute. A sense of sacred is fundamental for every 
civilisation, because the sacred, which is immutab e, 
inviolable and infinitely majestic, is in the very substance 
of our spirit and of our existence. The modem civilisation, 
with what materialistic and experimental science or 
machines having made it, it an indeterminate flux...T e 
world is sick because men live beneath themselves, t e 
error of modem man is that he wants to reform the wor 
without having either the will or the power to reform man, 
and this flagrant contradiction, this attempt to make a better 
world on the basis of worsened humanity, can only end in 
the abolition even of what is human, and consequently the 
abolition of happiness too. Reforming man means binding 
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(2) He must possess ilm, that is, knowledge 
Qur’an and traditions to enable him to tak 
independent decisions. 

(3) He must be physically and mentally fit t0 
discharge his duties as a ruler. 

(4) He must possess courage and determination to 
protect the territory of Islam. 

(5) He must be a descendant of the Quraish. 

Al-Mawardi assigns ten principal duties of public 
concern to the Caliph: 

(1) To guard the faith based on its established 
principles and on consensus (ijm ‘ a ) of the first 
Muslims. 

(2) His primary function is administration of 
justice. 

(3) Defence of the territory of Islam, protection of 
life and property of the people. 

(4) Guarantee of the livelihood of the people. 

(5) To see that punishment to offenders is meted 
out in accordance with the Divine Law and the 
rights of the subjects are upheld. 

(6) He is responsible for military action—the 
protection of frontiers and waging of Jehad. 

(2) He is under obligation to make just distribut¬ 
ion of spoils of war and of alms and charity to 
deserving people. 

(8) He is responsible to have a sound financial 
administration. 
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/mam as Al-Mawardi stipulated, he modified the 
meet the general political situation. them 

Ability to wage war was laid down as ™ <• 

qualification of the Caliph and it was cond,. the 
possession of prowess and courage. Al-Ghaz^lS 
prowess and courage were not an essential pre-requisite! 
they were possessed in ample measure by Seljuk Suita S 
According to Ghazali for competent discharge of the duties 
of government and administration it is quite adequate if the 
Caliph is supported by experts and a conscientious Vazir. 
For exercising effective power the Caliph can lean on the 
strength of the Sultan, in matters of statecraft on the 
wisdom of the Vazir and in matters pertaining to erudition 
and knowledge of fiqh he can depend on the expert ‘ Ulema 
of his time. Al-Ghazali introduces War‘a, i.e. fear of 
God—a pious way of life and abstention from dubious 
practices as the fourth moral virtue required of the Imam. 
Knowledge and application of Shari ‘a are sure guides of a 
Caliph in the proper discharge of his duties. Knowledge 
(M'arifa) and service of God ( ibada ) guarantee the good 
order of religion. Al-Ghazali advises the Caliph to study the 
law ( Shari 1 a ) and to practice the virtues of piety, humility, 
charity and compassion as Khalifa-tul-Allah. 

The violent changes that took place in the political 
structure of Islam forced Ghazali to move further along the 
path of compromise. He stated, “We consider that the 
function of the Caliphate is contractually assumed by that 
person of Abbasid house who is charged with it and the 
function of the government in various lands is carried out 
by means of Sultans who owe allegiance to the Caliphate. 
He went on to say, “Government in these days is a 
consequence solely of military prowess, and whosoever he 
may be to whom the possessor of military power gives his 


1 Al-Ghazali —Ihya 11, Cairo 1352. 
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was quickly given up in f avour 
lawfully constituted authority. The Bu lf ? ' ence to anv 
and political reality became wider as ^ 

jurists bowed to expediency and brute forcIT^ 0n ' T he 
staled that not only political considemJS " 
for preservation of the unity of the he conce ni 

the unify,„ g bond ied 

' aW ^ hC "* r °' * 

Ibn Taymiya (d. 1328) tried to escape from the 
predicament which confronted Ibn Jama‘a and his 
predecessor by ignoring the problem of Khilafa, denying its 
necessity and criticising its theoretical foundation. He laid 
all the emphasis on the Shari'a and its application to the 
life of the community. The Shari 'a is the supreme authority 
and complete guide of the community whose life must be 
regulated by the Divine Law. He acknowledged the 
necessity of political authority and recognised the defacto 
poser of the ruler of the day and the necessity of obedience 
to authority for the benefit of the community but the 
forcefully advocated reform of the administration in the 
spirit of ideal Shari‘a. Even though he pleaded for close 
cooperation between the Imam and the community, the 
reforms that he advocated brought him continuously into 
conflict with the authority and led to his frequent 
internment and finally to his death. He urged those in 
authority to practise the quality of sincerity, of fear of an 
trust in God, of charity and patience and to be we 
disposed towards their subjects. Though he a ^ sove 
Muslims from obeying orders contrary to commandmen ^ 
of God, he did not advocate open rebellion for fear 0 
anarchy. Ability and loyalty are two essential qua iti 
required of man in public life. Ibn Taymiya was rea 1 
enough to say that ability to fill an office, courage 
bravery in a war leader, judgement and power of en orce 
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lead the prayers in his place? 1 give my allegiance to 
You are the successor of the Prophet. To give feality to^ 
is to give feality to the person who was dearest to ^ 
Prophet.” 1 Abu Obeidah and Bashir bin Sa‘ad followed suit 
and then one after the other all the assembled Muhajiril 
and Ansar took the oath of allegiance. ‘Umar later stated 
“It was the most difficult and trying moment in our life. We 
feared that if the people did not support us and after we had 
tendered our allegiance, they started giving allegiance to 
some one else, we would have to either swallow the 
unpalatable thing or to oppose it which might lead to 
disorder and anarchy.” 2 

This allegiance by the elite was followed the next 
day by general allegiance by the masses in the Prophet’s 
mosque. ‘Ali and a few others of Bani Hashim abstained 
from tendering allegiance for some time as they thought 
themselves to be more deserving of succession. 

Some historians have described Abu Bakr’s 
accession to the Caliphate as one by nomination or 
designation. ‘Umar had no authority to nominate any one. 
It was just a proposal on his part to which he gave practical 
shape and which was accepted by the people. It was in no 
way different from election except that there was no contest 
and Abu Bakr was unanimously elected. His accession had 
all the democratic ingredients in it and was in accord with 
the system of election of the chief of a clan which was in 
vogue from before. According to Sir Thomas Arnold in the 
election of Abu Bakr all the conditions like age and 
distinction in the clan which determined the election of a 
chief were fulfilled. 3 


2 Hlsh am— Sirat, Vol. Ill, page 464 

> HlS l°°'- Vo1 ' Page 207. 

" Th0mas A ™W. The Caliphate, page 20. 
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praised ‘Umar and thought him eminently suitable f or h 
appointment. After this consultation Abu Bakr askd 
‘Uthman to write the epistle:— S ed 

“In the name of God, the most merciful, the most 
compassionate I have appointed ‘Umar as your ruler. If he 
acts with justice and equity and undertakes measures for 
welfare of the people, I would not have erred in my 
selection. If he indulges in injustice and oppression I will 
be innocent for I do not know the unseen and rely on 
appearances. God knows that I mean well.” 

When his condition deteriorated Abu Bakr came out 
of his house and addressed the people thus, “After mature 
consideration I have selected ‘Umar. Do you accept his 
Caliphate. I am not bestowing this office upon any relation. 

I hope you will give him complete obedience.” Every one 
responded, “We will obey him completely .” 1 He then called 
‘Umar and gave him some useful counsel. 

After receiving the allegiance of the people, ‘Umar 
ascended the pulpit and addressed the people. “I went to 
tell you a few things. The Arabs of the day are like a 
bridled camel which implicitly follows its leader. The 
leader should take care where he is leading it. By the God 
of the Ka‘aba I shall lead the people on the straight path. 
On another occasion he delivered the sermon, “O people! 
None in authority has reached that stature that he should be 
obeyed even in matters repugnant to God. I am telling you 
what rights you have upon me and you can get them 
enforced upon me. It is your right that I should not tax you, 
except in accordance with law. unon vour Drooerty and 
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his decision. This was agreed to by all the me 
Council. Zubair and Sa‘ad withdrew and Talha ^ ° f the 
The contest remained between ‘Ali and Vihm* aWay ‘ 
pressed his own claim but conceded that the otter" ^ 
next best. ‘Abdul Rahman conferred with pr^i^ 
persons of Madinah and other places who had come foT\h 
pilgrimage. The majority favoured ‘Uthman. ‘Abdul 
Rahman announced the selection of ‘Uthman and pledged 
his own allegiance to him. All the people assembled in the 
Great Mosque followed the example. In his address 
‘Uthman exhorted the people “The life of this world is 
ephemeral. Perform as many good deeds as possible before 
death overtakes you. Let not the life of this world beguile 
you and make you unmindful of God. Draw lessons from 
past events and strive in good deeds. Let there be no latches 
on your part for your Creator is not unaware of what you 
do.. .Now listen, I am a follower and not one to lay down a 
new path. I shall follow the Book of God and Traditions of 
the Prophet and I give you three assurances. First, I shall 
follow the principles and regulations you had laid down by 
mutual consultation before my accession. Second, in 
matters in which there are no precedents, I shall consult the 
knowledgeable. Third, I shall not lay down my hand on any 
one unless it becomes imperative for sake of justice. 

‘ Ali was elected on the assassination of ‘Uthman by 
the rebels. At first ‘Ali declined to accept the office u 
ultimately he yielded under the entreaties of his friends an 
threats of the regicides. 

These Caliphs not only themselves practised what 
they preached to others but also directed their governor 
and officials to act uprightly for the welfare of the P e °P e „ 
Despatching ‘Amr bin al ‘Aas on Syrian expedition, 
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, nd bie things appear small, v.riue u> p.csemea as evil and 
evU as virtue and truth and falsehood get inter-mixed.”' 

*Ab himself acted upon this advice. He used to go 
round the markets of Kufa with a whip in his hand but 
unaccompanied by any escort or servant. He would advice 
the neople and would personally see that the businessmen 
were not committing any dishonesty in their dealings. 


Ibn Kathir, Vol. Ill, page 8. 
Ibn Khatir, Vol. Ill, page 8. 
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2. To lead prayers in the mosque and to give ^ 
the time of Friday prayers. S Sermons 


3. To arrange collection of revenues and to keep pro 
stock of things collected. per 


4. To maintain law and order in the territory 

5. To look after the moral conduct of people 


6 . To give punishment of offenders according to Shari'a 
law. 


7. To meet aggression and to arrange proper distribution 
of spoils of war among the soldiers and to send one- 
fifth thereof to the Caliphate headquarters. 


3. To provide facilities to caravans of people going for the 
annual pilgrimage and to ensure their safe journey. 

9. To distribute pensions to retired soldiers and to look 
after the welfare of their families. 

10. To see that the tenancy flourished and to take steps for 
promotion of agriculture and horticulture. 


Appointment of Officials 

Abu Bakr acted upon two principles in the matter of 
appointment of officers— 


The officer posted to any post in the time of the 
Prophet was retained at that post like ‘Attab bin 
Usaid, ‘Uthman bin Abi Al-‘Aas, Muhajir bin Abi 
Ummaiya, Zaid bin Labid and ‘Ala’ bin Hazrami. 
The Prophet had selected Osama to lead an 
expedition but that expedition did not come off in 
Prophet’s time. Objections were raised against the 
young age of Osama but Abu Bakr did not change 
the appointment. 


In selecting officials he used to give preference to 
those who were closest to the Prophet (PBUH). 
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was deputed to patrol the Syrian border but wh 

had, without orders, advanced to attack the Romans° 

Besides the institution of governors a number of 
offices like judiciary, police, Baitulmal or Treasury, 
authoritative interpretation of law, writing of documents' 
etc. were set up, which will be discussed in later chapters. 

‘Umar divided the country into eight provinces— 
Makkah, Madinah, Syria, Jazira, Basra, Kufa, Egypt and 
Palestine. In the territories annexed by him no changes 
were made in the territorial limits of provinces—Khurasan, 
Azerbaijan and Persia besides Iraq. The limits of these 
provinces were retained. In some provinces commanders of 
the army were separate from the governors while in others 
governors were also the commanders. Within the provinces 
were districts each having a collector. At some places 
collectors were the heads of the police while in others there 
were separate police officers. At the provincial 
headquarters were also posted scribes or Mir Munshis, 
scribes for the army headquarters, superintendents of 
police, treasury officers and Qazis . 1 

‘Umar used to take very great care in selecting 
officers for the various posts so that they could be manned 
by fittest persons. In his time there were four great 
statesmen—Mu‘aviya, ‘Amr bin al-‘Aas, Mughira bin 
Sha iba and Ziyad bin Sumya. Mu‘aviya, ‘Amr and 
Mughira were appointed governors while Ziyad because of 
his young age was placed under Abu Musa Ash‘ari who was 
directed to consult him in every matter. 

Advisory Council 

nart - Bakr used t0 consult eminent companions 

Auf U M r >- ^ mar ’ ‘ Uthman - ‘Ali, ‘Abdul Rahman bin 
a az in Jabal, Abi bin Ka‘ab and Zaid bin Thabit 

’ V °l- f Page 201-202. 
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permitted the man to give hundred stripes to th 
With great difficulty ‘Amr bin Al-‘ Aas persuaded^ 
take two gold coins in place of each stripe . 1 ° him to 

Enquiries against officers 

A distinguished companion Muhammad b 
Musallama Ansari was placed in charge of an office fo 
looking into complaints received against officer" 
Sometime commissions consisting of few persons were set 
up for making on-the-spot enquiries. Serious notice was 
taken of any latches or delinquency on the part of 
governors and senior officials, in particular, of assumption 
of air of superiority or pomp and show. They were 
straightaway dismissed if it was reported against them that 
the weak and the poor could not reach them for redress of 
their grievances. While going round the market one day 
Umar was questioned by somebody whether he thought he 
would escape God’s chastisement just because he had laid 
some rules of conduct for the governors and whether he 
knew that ‘Ayaz bin Ghaman, governor of Jazira, woreTine 
clothes and kept a watchman at his door. ‘Umar sent 
Muhammad bin Musallama to make an enquiry and to 
bring Ayaz with him if there was truth in the allegations. 
When Ayaz reached Madinah he was made to wear a shirt 
made of coarse blanket and to tend a flock of goats in a 
nearby jungle. ‘Ayaz protested that death was better than 
this humiliation but he dared not disobey the Caliph. After 
sometime he realised the reason behind Caliph’s harshness 
and expressed sincere regrets and led an austere life 
thereafter as a governor. But ‘Umar’s political sagacity led 
t0 permit some departure here and there from this rigid 
code. Mu‘avi ya governor of Syria lived in great style, 
uestioned by Umar he explained that he had to deal with 
mans who would not be at all impressed about the 
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Walid bin ‘Aqba was removed from his office on cha 
of drinking liquor and he was given the punishm^ 
prescribed for it by the Sharia. Sa‘ad bin Abi WaaTJ 
Governor of Kufa, had taken a big loan from the State 
Treasury. He was directed to refund the amount and was 
suspended. Abu Musa Ash‘ari was removed from the office 
of governor of Basra as he had started living luxuriously 
‘Amr bin Al-‘Aas, governor of Egypt, was removed as he 
could not increase the state revenues. ‘Uthman used to send 
commissions of enquiry against delinquent officials. They 
were generally composed of Muhammad bin Musallama, 
‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar and Asad bin Zaid. 1 

‘Uthman used to listen to the grievances of the 
people every Friday before the prayers and every one had a 
right to freely criticise. ‘Uthman had given one fifth of the 
booty of the naval engagement at Tripoli to his commander 
‘Abdullah bin Abi Sarh as a reward but when this was 
criticised by the people he got the amount refunded. 
‘Uthman had retained the administrative set up of ‘Umar 
making a few changes here and there. Thus ‘Umar had 
divided Syria into three provinces of Damascus, Jordan and 
Palestine. ‘Uthman grouped them into one province. The 
new territories annexed in his time like Tripoli, Cyprus, 
Armenia were declared new provinces. 

‘Ali also followed the pattern laid down by ‘Umar. 
Once some Jews of Hejaz who had been exiled by ‘Umar 
and who had settled in Najran approached ‘Ali to let them 
go back to their original residence but ‘Ali rejected the 
request on the ground that no decision could be wiser than 
that of‘Umar. 2 

Like other Caliphs, ‘Ali kept careful watch over the 
work of his officers. He deputed Ka‘ab bin Malik to go to 

^ Ah bari,Hist0ry ’ page 2941 

U YuSuf ’ Al ' Khar oj reproduced in Khulafi ’-e-Rashidin, page 328. 
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Economic System 


The Quranic concept of economy postulates, inter 
alia, equality of opportunity in building up economy but 
permits certain differences in various levels, and rejects 
principles of capitalism and distribution according to which 
wealth may remain confined in a limited circle or group. It 
also demands fair distribution of wealth among all 
members of society and forbids transactions which may 
promote an evil economic system and nullify efforts for 
making an honest living. It attaches greatest importance to 
the offering of economic aid to the needy and the poor. 

Equality of opportunity 

According to Qur’an God alone is the real Sustainer 
and Providence. Though in His Infinite wisdom God has 
permitted differences in the quantum of sustenance, yet no 
one is to be deprived of means of living. In fact, God has 
taken upon Himself the responsibility to provide for every 
living creature. Says the Qur’an: 

There is nothing that moveth on earth the 
nourishment of which doth not depend on God.” 

( 11 : 6 ) 

Verily it is God who is the source of all 
sustenance, its possessor, the Unshakable power.” 

(51:58) 

“And the earth have We stretched forth and fixed 
rnoun tains thereon, and caused therein to grow 
^verything in a form suited to its very nature. And 
ave P rov ided them as sustenance for you and 
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Extension of equality of opportunity does not 
aecessarWy argue equality of economic standards which are 
to vary by the very nature of things but the differences in 
the \eve\s should not be too wide and should not divide the 
( into haves and have-nots. 
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another on earth, and raised so™ «r d one 
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and ungrateful but to remain contented over u- 
means and not to let jealousy or greed ovm! , sma » 
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_ (4:32) 

The system laid down by Qur’an is opposed tn 
capitalism and accumulation of wealth among a moon r 
persons. 6 p 01 

“But to those, who hoard up gold and silver and do 
not expend them in the way of God, announce 
tidings of a grievous chastisement. On the day of 
their punishment when their wealth shall be heated 
in Hellfire, their foreheads, and their sides and their 
backs shall be branded therewith, it will be said to 
them that is what ye had treasured up for 
yourselves, taste then your treasures.” (9:34—35) 

“And spend in the way of God and do not with your 
own hands work for your ruin and do good, for God 
verily loveth those who do good.” (2:195) 

Giving of financial assistance to the poor and the 
needy has been made a necessary ingredient of piety. The 
Qur’an says that “Piety does not consist in merely turning 
your faces (for prayers) towards the east or the west, but 
true piety is this; that one believeth in God, in the ay 
Hereafter, in the angels, in the scriptures and in t e 
Prophets and despite his love of it, giveth of his wea t 
his kindred and to the orphans and to the needy an to 
wayfarer, and to those who ask, and for the redemption^ ^ 
slaves and who observeth prayers and payeth the P oc ^^ ^ 77 ) 

In transactions of sales, purchases and exc ^ a ^| 
everything is forbidden which may promote 

economic system or discourage endeavour for hones 1 
^ _ranital. For tnn> 
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(1) What should be earned? 

(2) How should it be earned? 

(3) How should it be spent? 

The Qur’an exhorts the individual to strive to earn 
his living. God has provided all materials for sustenance 
but quest has to be made to obtain them. “But when the 
prayer is ended, disperse in the land in quest of the bounties 
of God” (28:10). They whom ye worship instead of God 
can give you no subsistence, so seek your means of 
subsistence from God, and serve Him and give Him thanks 
(29:12). The Prophet (PBUH) said, “Quest for lawful 
sustenance is the greatest obligation after worship of 
God!” 1 


In this quest man is directed to follow two 
principles: 


(1) that what is earned is lawful; 

(2) the means to attain it should also be lawful- 
Says the Qur’an: 

“O People!, Eat of the things of the earth which are 
permissible and welcome, and do not follow t 
way of Satan, for he is your avowed enemy. 

( 2 : 168 ) 


41 Who is it that will lend to God a goodly i 0an9 u 

will double it to him over and over again ” ’ He 

(2:245) 

“Those who spend their wealth in the way 0 f n 
are like a grain of com, which puts forth seven ea^ 
each ear containing a hundred grains, and 
multiplieth for whom He pleaseth. And God° 
Liberal, cognizant. (2-261) 

Injunctions in the Qur’an regarding the individual 
fall in three categories :- 


Kanzul Ammal, Vol. II, page 2. 
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(3) Gifts and bequests. 

(4) Advancement of loans. 

(5) Creation of trusts. 

Baitulmal or State Treasury 

Every property which belongs to Muslims in 
general and not to any Muslim in particular constitutes a 
part of the assets of the public treasury. It is not necessary 
that the property should actually lie in the vaults of the 
treasury because the concept of baitulmal refers more to the 
destination of the property than to its location. According to 
Shaftite view the temi public treasury applies only to those 
revenues of the Muslim community or State whose 
disbursement has not been prescribed by the Shari'a in 
favour of definite classes of Muslims but which belong to 
the community at large and are disbursed by the Imam for 
the common interest of the community, namely, in meeting 
the general expenses of the State. According to Hanifite 
view baitulmal means every revenue which accrues to the 
State whether or not the Imam has a free hand in its 
disbursement. 

The State Treasury can have its branches in 
provinces or districts. Principles of its income and 
expenditure are fixed but the details can be worked out by 
t e aliph or his advisory council. Its sources of income 
Til ' U t r ° r l . ithe (2) KharS J or land tax (3) Fizyah or 
fmm aX ^ 1^1 Sadaqat ( 6 ) Fayor booty obtained 

conqueTtn^'?'° U . t , a , f,ght ( 7 1 Khums or b °oty obtained in 
basis fnr n u an> b or taxes ' m posed on a temporary 
(10) 'Ushnr ' C g °| 0C * ^ Karlaz or rent of Government land 

miscellaneoussourr ty i°I! lmported g° ods (H) Wak f’ ( 12) 
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When Kharaj has been fixed in accordance with 
these principles, it is assessed on the ground according t 
the most profitable of the following ways:— 

( 1 ) It is assessed on the area of the land; 

(2) Or on the area of the cultivated land; 

(3) Or on the produce as a definite portion. 

Kharaj remains unaffected by any increase in 
productivity or by any decrease due to the negligence of the 
cultivator but losses caused by natural calamities are 
reckoned and Kharaj can be remitted. Kharaj is due even if 
the cultivator does not cultivate the land provided he had 
means to do so. If the owner is unable to cultivate the land, 
the Imam is entitled to lease the land to another person by 
way of muzarah and collect the rental from the owner’s 
share. If people abandon their lands, the Caliph according 
to Abu Hanifa, is authorised to get the land cultivated at 
public expense or lease it to others, the entire income 
becoming public property. 

Kharaj is due only once a year even if many crops 
are grown in an year. 

According to Hanifite school, a land subject to 
Kharaj does not also pay tithe but other schools permit 
combination of the two. 

According to al-Ramli, the proportional Kharaj is 
like the fixed Kharaj as regards its appropriation but like 
tithe in all other respects. According to Jami the 
proportional Kharaj is not due if the land has been allowed 
to remain idle, the farmer may consume a reasonable part 
of the produce before the tax is paid, the tax is remitted if 
the produce is destroyed even after harvesting, but 
indebtedness alone does not exempt the cultivation from 
Payment of Kharaj. 
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Muslim State and could not be wholly trusted to make 
sacrifices for the State, they were required to give part of 
their wealth instead of personal service to meet the 
expenditure on defence. The Jizyah was levied only on 
those who were admitted to the status of Zimmis, namely, 
Christians, Jews, idolators and the fire worshippers. 
According to Al-Shafi‘i Jizyah may be accepted only from 
Christians, Jews and fire worshippers but not from idolators 
but Hanifites considered that as idolators could be made 
slaves it should be permissible to collect Jizyah from them 
provided they were not Arabs. 

Jizyah is not imposed upon children, the insane, the 
blind, the cripples and imbecile old people who do not 
possess legal responsibility. Likewise, the poor who are not 
engaged in business as also monks are exempt. Slaves of 
every description were not to pay any Jizyah . Jizyah is 
cancelled by conversion of Islam, by death and according 
to Abu Hanifa, by non-collection. 

The Jizya was of two kinds: 

(1) The Jizyah imposed by agreement and treaty the 
amount of which is fixed by terms of the agreement and is 
not changeable. The amount may be a lump sum both for 
their persons and their lands and it may be distributed 
among the individual tax payers according to the principles 
governing the Jizyah and Kharaj in general. If the number 
trib aX PayerS decreases due t0 death or conversion the 
remnv !! reduced m proportion to the decrease or entirely 
otherw' and Charged t0 the land if the latter can stand it 
specifieT ti! a P Ses ' on the contrary, the Imam had 

neither bears the ° f the lands and the P ersons > then 
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wav as to preclude any benefit to the giver thereof. Zakat 
also means the thing so given. Sadaqah is another name f or 
Zakat. By general usage, however, Sadaqah is considered 
as the more general term covering alms the payment of 
which is obligatory as also that which is given voluntarily. 
In other words, while every Zakat is a Sadaqah only 
obligatory Sadaqah is Zakat. According to Al-Shafi‘i and 
Al-Mawardi both the terms connote the same thing. 

Qur’an lays utmost emphasis on payment of Zakat, 
almost as much as on saying of prayers. It is set down as 
the third item of faith “And if they (i.e. the infidel) have 
repented, and performed the prayers and paid the Zakat 
they are your brethren in religion.” (9:11) 

The Prophet described it as one of the five pillars of 
faith. Said he “Islam has been built on five (things) namely, 
testimony that there is no God but God, the performance of 
prayers, the giving of Zakat, the fast during the month of 
Ramadhan, and the pilgrimage to Makkah when one can 
afford it.” 

The Prophet (PBUH) said to Mu‘aviya ‘Tell them 
that God has prescribed for them Sadaqah to be taken from 
the rich among them in order to be given to their poor.” 

Giving of Zakat purifies ones heart by promoting 
t enerosity and largeheartedness and eradicating 
niggardliness. According to Muhit, failure to believe that 
a * s a f a, 'd entails unbelief (Kufr) and refusal to 

Practice it involves death penalty. 
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2. State of Islam because payment of Zakat is an 
act of worship and as such it can validly be 
performed only by a Muslim. 

3. Freedom of person for the slave cannot own 
any property. 

4. Lapse of a year. No Zakat is due on property 
before there lapses over it an year. For 
determining the nisab the rule is to add 
together articles belonging to the same genus. 

In regard to articles of trade, the nisab is determined 
by ascertaining their value and, therefore, so far as Zakat is 
concerned they constitute a single genus. 


The Zakat of Sawai’m animals is dependent upon 
their number and not on their commercial value and each 
separate genus constitutes a separate legal genus. It is not, 
therefore, permissible for computing the nisab of say 
camels to make up the shortage of camels by adding 
together with them sheep or cattle. 

According to Abu Hanifa the nisab of gold or silver 
may be completed by the other or even by articles of trade 
and vice versa. According to Abu Hanifa, gold and silver 
are added in terms of value but according to his disciples 
Abu Yusuf and Muhammad they are added in terms of 
weight. 


In reckoning the Zakat of cattle jointly owned each 
share is considered separately. 

According to Abu Hanifa Zakat debt lapses the 
death of the owner of the property without his having made 
a Wl11 directing settlement of the Zakat from the third 
portion of his estate. It also lapses if the nisab is 
accidentally destroyed after the lapse of the year, that is, 
er tie Zakat fell due, whether the property was appa iellt 
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personal judgement ot the Imam. The filth part of the fay 
revenue like the one-fifth of the booty revenue consist of 
three parts (a) part of it, that is, the Prophet's share belongs 
to the treasury (b) pail of it, that is, the share of Prophet's 
relatives does not belong to State treasury as j s j ts 
beneficiaries are known (c) finally the third part is kept as a 
trust fund for the orphans, the indigent and the wayfarer. 
According to al-Sarakhsi the share of the relations of the 
Prophet (PBUH) lapsed after his death. According to the 
Hanifites a fifth part of the/ay revenue is not set apart but 
the whole is disbursed for purposes of general utility to the 
Muslim community such as the stipends of soldiers, the 
fortification of cities, the maintenance of stations on the 
highways for protection of travellers, the dredging of rivers, 
building of dikes, the stipends of the ‘Ulema, judges, 
Muftis , inspectors, collectors, governors and others. 

Mines 

Hanifites distinguish three types of mines—those 
which are solid but can be melted like silver or gold, those 
which are solid but cannot be melted like gypsum or coal 
and those which are liquid like oil. Only the mines of first 
kind are subject to tax and the fifth belongs to the state. 
According to Malik, mines, like crops, are kind of produce 
derived from the earth and, therefore, if they are gold or 
silver they pay Zakat subject to the requirement of nisab 
though not that of the lapse of a year. 

According to Abu Hanifa there is no tax of one-fifth 
on pearls and ambergris and in general on anything taken 
out of the sea. 

This elaborate system was not in operation from the 
ver) beginning. At first the Muslims were a handful, later 
ey formed a small group which migrated from Makkah to 
• adinah. The Muhajirin formed a brotherhood with 
Urs ' -lews entered into a pact with them, the 
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Abu Bala and he was given the edict bearing t | le 
prophet’s seal 

Assessment of Kharaj 

After the conquest of Khaibar Jews of that pl ace 
had approached the Prophet (PBUH) for settlement of land 
with them and they had agreed to give half of the produce 
to him. The people of Fidak had negotiated a similar 
settlement. Abu Bakr had continued the arrangement with 
them in his time but when parts of Syria and Iraq were 
subjugated Abu Bakr had settled definite sums of kharaj 
instead of a part of the produce of a land. 2 

In A.H. 16 after the victory of Yarmuk and 
complete conquest of Iraq, ‘Umar proceeded to organise 
the system of Kharaj. The army insisted that the conquered 
lands should be distributed among the soldiers and the 
subjugated people should be made their slaves. ‘Umar 
deputed Sa‘ad bin Waqas to carry out a census of Iraq. He 
was of the view that the land should be left with no owner’s 
thereof, but some important companions like ‘Abdul 
Rahman bin ‘Auf, bin Bilal agreed with the army. ‘Umar 
countered their arguments by pointing out that if the 
conquered territories were to be distributed among the 
soldiers wherefrom would come the finances for 
maintenance of the army, maintenance of internal law and 
or er and defence against external aggression. ‘Abdul 
a man was of the opinion that those who had brought 
om the conquests were best entitled to the lands and not 
A/;//jm° Ster ' ty ’ ^ mar collected a number of leading 
from AuT'^ai fi y e Ans “ rs fr° m the tribe Khazraj and five 
After prfLt a !-V Uthman an d Talha concurred with ‘Umar. 
8 1 dellber ation ‘Umar had his way on recital of 
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proprietors to retain all theii rights and privileges The 
assessment was so tail ly done that moie areas went under 
cultivation and the Kharaj rose next year to 10 crores 20 
lakh dirhams recorded further increase in future years. 

No survey was done in other provinces but the 
settlement existing therein was allowed to operate. Even 
the languages of the offices were not changed. 

The settlement was to operate for four years. Kharaj 
was to be collected both in cash and kind and the average 
produce of several years was reckoned in computing the 
Kharaj which was to be collected in three instalments. 

‘Umar rescinded the practice of Romans who used 
to collect substantial quantities of grains from Egypt in 
addition to the Kharaj for the capital of the Roman Empire 
and for the supplies of the army. 1 

In Egypt estimates were got prepared for every 
district and pargana and the landlords and headmen were 
associated in forming the estimates. Estimates were then 
got prepared for the whole of the province. In this way 
settlement was effected every year. The rate of rental was 
one dinar and three ardab grains per jarib. The total Kharaj 
for Egypt amounted to 1 crore 20 lakh dinar. This figure 
was never reached in subsequent times. 

In Syria the Kharaj based on classification of land 
which was imposed by the Romans, was retained. It came 
to 1 crore 40 lakh dinars or 5 crore and 80 lakh rupees. 

'Umar had made radical changes in settlement of 
land. He abolished the practice of the Romans whereby 
proprietorship over the land vested in the hands of army 
officers and other high officials connected with the court 
and some estates were declared jagirs of the royal family 
and some were dedicated to churches. The actual tillers o 
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lands in perfect safety. Many a cultivator thus regained his 
holding- A person of Syria had complained to ‘Umar that 
his forces had damaged his crops. He was given the 
thousand dirhams as compensation. 

The Caliph got canals and ponds dug, bunds made 
and water channels and distributaries provided and set up a 
department to look to extension of irrigation facilities. 
According to Maqrizi 1 lakh and 20 thousand labourers 
used to work daily on these projects in Egypt alone. 


‘Ushr 


One tenth of the produce of land was taken from the 
Muslims in the time of the Prophet (PBUH) if the land was 
irrigated by natural sources or canals and those irrigated by 
wells were charged only one-twentieth of the produce. This 
was continued in the time of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar and the 
other two Caliphs. ‘Ushr land comprised of lands which: 


(a) belonged to Arabs who had accepted Islam, 

(b) or was settled with a Muslim when any zimmi, 
landlord died heirless or absconded or 
relinquished his holding or his land was 
confiscated due to his rebellion, 

(c) or which was lying barren and was broken up 
by a Muslim. 

The quantum of ‘Ushr was one tenth of the produce. 
\ Such ^ nd wa s irrigated by canals or wells dug by the 
-unmis then Kharaj was levied thereon, but if the canals or 
7/c/ S . WCre constructe d by the Muslims themselves only 
wasVk^ ® lar aj was taken only once while ‘Ushr 
Muslim? n j° m CVer y cro P- This distinction between the 
unfair z [ mmis * n *he matter of taxation was not 

ause the zimmis had to pay kharaj alone while the 
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evil deeds then there would have been only reward for good 
deeds in this world, but no reward for giving up evil deeds. 
Now about your duties. You should have due regard f or 
iiistice in every individual case and should not show 
negligence in meeting the requirement of people because 
you are the trustee of the people as also their spokesmen 
besides being envoy of your Caliph. Do not deny what is 
due to any one nor be so exacting as to take off the winter 
or summer clothes of people in realisation of kharaj . Do 
not auction them in the market nor sell their riding horses 
nor take away their bondsmen or bondswomen nor whip 
them for their arrears nor destroy their property. You 
should show kindness to those of your faith or those who 
pay jiz)’ah but you can confiscate the properties of those 
who do not belong to your fold and who do not give jizyah. 
If you will show too much leniency to the latter they will 
assume supremacy over the Muslims. If you have to 
caution or guide Muslims, do it openly and do not hesitate 
in performing the duties enjoined by God.” 


Kharaj used to be remitted to the capital after 
meeting expenditure on staff, etc. But if it did not exceed 
the expenditure the amount was given to the Governor who 
used to maintain accounts. The rates of kharaj were as 
follows:— 


1- On good cultivation 1 Vi dirhams per jarib i.e. % 
bigha. 

2. On average cultivation 1 dirham 

3. On poor cultivation dirham 

4 - On grapes 10 dirhams 

5 - °n orchards in general 10 dirhams 

Once some zinunis of Basra reached Madinah and 
officer^'-Au'. 0 the Cal 'P h against the ill treatment of their 
follows— bdU ' lah b ' n ‘ Abbas - ‘ Ali wrote t0 him 3S 
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necessary for their welfare. In such matters make things 
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will not turn down your request. The country is strong 0n i v 
<o lone as the subjects are contented and happy. )f< on ^ 
other hand, you will oppress them they will initially bear it 
xvith fortitude but as the State will deteriorate the people 
will not be of any assistance. You should know that the 
deterioration of the State is caused by the poverty of the 
people and their worry and poverty is caused by the greed 
‘and avarice of the rulers and generally this is the root 
cause." 

Zakat and alms were also a sort of a tax imposed 
upon the Muslims. It was levied on their incomes and 
property like gold, silver, camels, cattle, horses etc. This 
revenue was spent on the poor and the indigent, collectors 
of the tax, freeing of bondsmen, payment of debts, and 
assistance to needy persons going on Jehad or Haj and on 
those hearts had to be won over. The collectors of Zakat 
’>vere also given a code of conduct. It read, “You should be 
steadfast in righteousness, nor ascribe any partners unto 
God nor frighten or terrorise any Muslim. You should not 
approach them when they not like to be approached and do 
not ^ em beyond what God has ordained. And do not 
■niure any creature. If you sojourn near their springs do not 
^ut to trouble their animals. You should contact them in a 
gentle and dignified manner. You should wish them and 
- - ue respects and then say; k 0 servant of God I have 

colleetT ^ thC friCnd and Cali P h of God S0 that 1 may 
think P ro P ert y w hat is due to God. Do you 

answers°m the W Share in your P r 0 P ert y-’ If an y body 

f° rc e him t negatlve an d does not pay willingly do not 
you ask him ^ dle ansvver xs the affirmative then 
demands and °h ^ ^ ut do not P ester him with repeated 
him. Take of c i° W ° f anger nor P ut him t0 fear nor hurt 
and do not takJ 7 and gcdd whatever quantity they gi ve 

can) i &t tllCy d ° not want t0 P art ^ ^ ey 
els and cattle in lieu thereof do not enter 
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will not turn down your request. The country is strong 0 n| v 
so long as the subjects are contented and happy, if; on ^ 
other hand, you will oppress them they will initially bear it 
with fortitude but as the State will deteriorate the people 
will not be of any assistance. You should know that the 
deterioration of the State is caused by the poverty of the 
people and their worry and poverty is caused by the greed 
and avarice of the rulers and generally this is the root 
cause.” 

Zakat and alms were also a sort of a tax imposed 
upon the Muslims. It was levied on their incomes and 
property like gold, silver, camels, cattle, horses etc. This 
revenue was spent on the poor and the indigent, collectors 
of the tax, freeing of bondsmen, payment of debts and 
assistance to needy persons going on Jehad or Haj and on 
hose hearts had to be won over. The collectors of Zakat 

Z!r Ve V C ° de of eonduct - 11 re ad, “You should be 
God nor frioht 8 teousness ; nor ascribe any partners unto 
a PProach then ^7* terrodse an y Muslim. You should not 
not tax them he 7 n0t ^ t0 be a PP roached and do 
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The poor, and feeble and people of small j nc 
were exempted at the time of collection while the f 0 || ov ° me 
categories were altogether exempted:— ' n 8 

]. People above 50 years 

2. People below 20 years 

3. Disabled person of any age 

4. Blind 

5. Imbeciles 

6. Destitutes possessing less than hundr.H 

dirhams CQ 

The Jizyah money was spent on equipment „ ,, 
raising of the forces, guarding of frontiers and building of 
fortresses and savings were utilised ™ „ . 8 of 

roads and buildings. °" COnstru «.on of 
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l)azi of Yemen. ‘Ali had felt some diffidence in assuming 
office and had said, “1 am young and 1 am not fully 
conversant with law” but the Prophet had encouraged him 
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which is so pleasing to him. ^ 

\bu Bakr had appointed ‘Umar as his Chief Justice 
. , in his t i m e there was no separation of the executive 
fron the judiciary for the State was yet in incipient stage. 
! the provinces and districts the Governors and the 

executive officers discharged judicial functions as well. In 

the beginning of his caliphate ‘Umar followed the same 
pattern but when the administration had been set on sound 
lines, the judiciary was separated from the executive. 
Courts were opened in all the districts and Qazis were 
appointed. He sent an epistle to Abu MUsa Ash‘ari, the 
Governor of Kufa which gave detailed instructions for 
conduct of cases. It read, “After adoration of God, justice is 
a great obligation. Deal equally with people in your 
assemblies and courts of justice so that the weak may not 
despair of justice and the rich and the elite may not expect 
favours. Whosoever files a claim the burden of proving it 
lies on him and whosoever refutes it can seek a 
compromise provided it does not make what is lawful, 
unlawful and that which is unlawful, lawful. You can 
review any decision taken by you. If you are in doubt and 
o not find an answer in Qur’an or Hadith you can reflect 
derid* e Tf 1 atter and Seek P receden ts or give your own 
Drodiirm f ^t 1 ? 011 wants to a( *duce evidence fix a date for 
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then to consensus of opinion and if there is none, then use 
your own judgement and discretion.' On important matters 
he often sent out edicts of facilitate the work of Qazis. 

In the selection of Qazis, ‘Umar took great pa j n 
He had appointed Zaid, who knew quite a few seniiti 
languages and was a good jurist, as Qazi of Madina^ 
'Ibadah bin Saniit who remembered the Qur’an by heai' 
and was greatly respected by the Prophet (PBUH) 3,1 
appointed Qazi of Palestine. The Qazi of Kufa' WaS 
•Abdullah bin Mas'ud, a man of great piety and distinction 
and after him the office was held by Qazi Shuraih who was 
renowned for his shatp intellect and profound ahiliu 
Ka ab the Qazi of Basra, was another luminary. 

Umar had adopted a number of measures to ^ 
corruption and taking of illegal gratification: P 
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could give authoritative interpretations. Abu Bakr had 
appointed‘Umar, ‘Ali, ‘Uthman, ‘Abdul Rahman bin ‘Auf, 
Ali bin Ka‘ab, Zaid bin Thabit and Abu Huraira as Muftis. 
Umar had also appointed these persons as Muftis. Besides 
1 ese Muftis no one else was allowed to gi vtfatwas. 
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. u . houl d be one who tries to reach the depth of a 
greed. He s ^ ^ content on superficiality or 

ma, * er a " knowledge. If he has doubts in any matter he 
showsTno hurry but ponders and reflects. If that does not 
heir him he should go by reasoning and should rely on 
what is proved to be correct. He should not show any 
temper or misbehaviour at the time of conduct of 
proceedings and should not speak arrogantly. If people 
praise him he should not lose his balance and he should not 
go by recommendations.” He had also directed the 
governors to keep themselves fully informed about the 
work and conduct of Qazis and to disburse their salaries 
from the Baitulmal and to assign them high positions in 
their assemblies and sittings. ‘Ali had desired that Qazis 
should maintain a high standard of rectitude. A report 
reached him that Shuraih, the illustrious Qazi of Kufa, had 
purchased a big house in addition to his residence. He was 
told, u Oh Shuraih! beware you have to face one who will 
not look into the document relating to this house nor 
question the attesting witnesses. He will expel you from 
this house alone and unaided and throw you into a pit. He is 
not a human being but it is your own death which will 
overtake you today or tomorrow. Look Shuraih! I caution 
you to see for yourself that you have not purchased the 
dolt! T awW| y-, ' n 'I 131 case you will have to suffer a 
0SS oss m ^is world and loos in the life beyond.” 

Prefential i ustlce ^li had insisted that no 

ba «'eofSiffinT e lH h ?! , ' d , beeXtended to anyone. In the 
n °ticed a Christ^ ^ *° St arrnour - After some days he 
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clail ”rt it as his te . 11 10 that man. The Christian 
r«»fhis,» ""«-8ned,h„his possession was 
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17 

Public Works 

There was no department of public works as such in 
,he time of ‘Umar but objects of public utility like 
Government buildings, canals, roads and bridges were 
present and were well taken care of. 

Besides getting a number of irrigation canals 
constructed, the second Caliph had got a number of other 
kinds of canals also dug. 


M 


Canal Abi Musa 

A deputation had come from Basra to meet the 
Caliph. They complained that there was dearth of water in 
Basra and it had to be brought from six miles. ‘Umar 
instructed the Governor Abi Musa Ash‘ari to get a canal 
made to bring water from Euphrates. The canal was named 
after the name of the governor. 

Canal Ma‘akal 

of F l! WaS ^ S0 an ^ m P ortant canal which carried water 
under' P t v, rateS t0 a . nurn ^ er °f places. It was constructed 
bin Yasar SUperVlslon of one of the companions Ma‘akal 
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With the spread of Islam the Haram of Makkah 
became insufficient for the devotees praying in it. I n 17 th 
\ H ‘Umar purchased a number of surrounding houses and 
after demolishing them included their land in the compound 
of the Haram. A boundary wall was also constructed. The 
Ka‘aba used to be covered by cloth from even before but 
‘Umar got the covering made of silk in Egypt. The 
precincts of the Haram ranging from three to nine miles on 
various sides were got demarcated in all directions by 
erection of boundary pillars. Simultaneously the Prophet’s 
mosque at Madinah was considerably extended by 
purchasing and demolishing houses in the vicinity. Only 
the houses of Prophet’s widows were left intact. The length 
of the mosque was extended from 100 yards to 140 yards 
while 20 yards were added in breadth. The pillars, however, 
continued to be of tree trunks. Arrangements for lighting 
and burning incense at times of Friday prayers were also 
made. 

Military Buildings: 

A number of fortresses, cantonments, barracks and 
stables etc. were constructed at various places. 

Other official Buildings 

Buildings were constructed in all the provinces and 
nff/ 1CtS D° r res ^ ences °f officials as also for setting up 
builHm aitu j mdI or Treasuries were opened in strong 
these hntiH 31S WCre constructe d in many cities. Besides 
places for nw g i UCSt k° uses were constructed at various 

Places tor the fachty of travellers. 

Roads 

generally thein^ 6 3 number op roads and bridges but 
•eft to the conque nS !| mCt ' 0n ’ repairs and maintenance were 
into with them ^ races m terms of agreements entered 
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and learning. 
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With the spread of Islam the Haram of Makkali 
became insufficient for the devotees praying in it. I n l7 ih 
A H. 'Umar purchased a number of surrounding houses and 
after demolishing them included their land in the compound 
of the Haram. A boundary wall was also constructed. The 
Ka'aba used to be covered by cloth from even before but 
'Umar got the covering made of silk in Egypt j-j, 
precincts of the Haram ranging from three to nine miles ^ 
various sides were got demarcated in all directions IT 
erection of boundary pillars. Simultaneously the Prophet^ 
mosque at Madinah was considerably extended Z 
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Mission was given with the stipulation that no one 
tould have a house having more than three rooms. On the 
istructions of the Caliph a ten mile canal was dug from 
uphrates to Basra. Basra soon developed into a flourishing 

ity of 1 lakh population and became a centre for education 
nd learning. 
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date forty thousand people and open 
enough to a«° n f0und In front of the main building of 
spaces were le • ah , 200 cubit in length was builg 
the mosque These pi n ars | ia d been taken out of 

having P' ar s herwan of which there were no heirs 

compensation paid to the erstwhde 
S ets of Naushenvan. Hundred cubit away from the 
mosque were built government offices including a treasury. 
Kufa soon grew up into an important and expanding city 
and became a seat of learning. 

Fustat 

On the conquest of Alexandria by ‘ Amr bin al-‘Aas 
majority of its Greek residents had abandoned the city. 
‘Amr thought of making it the capital of Egypt but the 
proposal did not find favour with ‘Umar. Accordingly, 
‘Amr bin al-‘Aas returned to Qasar-us-Sham from where he 
had mounted up the Alexandrian expedition. His tent was 
still pitched there and he alighted in it. Tents were also 
pitched for his people and very soon sectors were carved 
out for various clans and the foundations of a new city were 
laid. It soon grew into the capital city now known as Cairo, 
aladhuri visiting it in the fourth century after Hijrah 
esenbed it as a city eclipsing Baghdad, the treasure of the 

west and the pride of Islam. 
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thousands, Khalid splitted his own force of 
lakhs and forty tho thir ty-six columns each of one 

' AbflBakr used to depute orators to accompany the 
in order to inspire them by them oratory and rectal 
armies m° deeds 0 f valour. After the Battle of 

lfad%Tprophet (PBUH) used to himself recite the verses 
of Sura Hal in front of the armies before commencement 
of the actual engagements and this tradition was followed 
by the four Caliphs. 1 

The Battle Array 

In the battle of Badr, the Prophet had arrayed the 
Muslim army in rows and columns, and had appointed 
standard bearers and commanding officers for each column. 
The were instructed not to break up the rows till permitted 
to do so and not to start the fight themselves. If the enemy 
was at a distance beyond the reach of arrows they were not 
to waste their arrows. The arrows were to be used only 
when the enemy force was within striking distance. Spears 
and swords were to be taken out in hand to hand fighting. 

In his time the Prophet (PBUH) himself 
tllC anraes anc * * ns P ec ted their formations. Abu 

thi- ^ a P po ’ nted commander-in-chiefs to do the job and 

the force? 0 0Wed ^ 0t ^ er ^Kphs. ‘Ali had himself led 
the forces in most of his battles. 

Recruitment of Soldiers 

the first Caliph q S ?° re ^ u ^ ar ai ™y during the short reign of 
an d parade. Almo WaS n ° s y stem op training or drill 
j°b. The people W er h na ^ on was equipped f° r 
jn archery and swnrH y nature warriors and were experts 
aced with a war a Drft Sr ? anship * Whenever the nation was 
-- C amat ^ on was issued and the people 
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of arrows and attack the fort. 

(hi) Zaboor. It was another variant of Dababa. It 
was made of wood and was covered with 
leather. It also used to be rolled upto the 
walls of a fort. 

^ms and Equipments 

The soldiers brought their mvn 
foments but funds were raised Z ■ ^ and 
Nvho c °u\d not afford them The PTOCUnn § the m for 
and His Apostle in the snoik f P ° rtlon reserved for 
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the Irani pyrin ^ anc * ‘ Ayaz bin Ghanam to lead 

lower portion 1 fT ^ * nstructe d Khalid to advance to the 
upper part Th ^ W ^ e ^ az was to proceed to the 
w ^ver real H y f - Sh ° uld then aim to reach Hira and 
They should lrSt Wou ^ be the Commander-in-chief. 
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. Wars by Women 

Participation in * 

used to accompany the forces lo 
-^Their job was primarily to give drinking water 
battlefields. T J (he woun ds. They also beat up 

'rom^and tambourines to* incite the men and occasionally 

tin the actual fighting. 


Instructions to Commanders 

Abu Bakr used to accompany the forces for some 
distance whenever they were sent out of Madinah and 
would not himself ride inspite of persistence requests of the 
commanders and others. He would explain the purpose of 
jihad , its necessity and importance, the reward and good 
pleasure of God attained thereby, the bliss of the life 
beyond and the fleeting and ephemeral nature of this world. 
He would also give instructions regarding the fighting. 
When he sent Khalid to Zul Kissa he told him, “You will 
pass through the tribe of Tay. Though you have to go to 
Buzakha you should deal with the people of Tay first. After 
subjugating Buzakha you should proceed to Batah and after 
conquering it wait there till I send reinforcements.” He 
made it widely known that he was going to Khaibar and 
from there he would join Khalid in Aknaf Salma. The tribe 

surrendefed' 80 ^ armec * ^ this news that they readily 
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Abfl Baki dad issued strict instructions 0 tas 
commanders to ensure that the Muslim forces did 
dulge in any excesses or misbehaviour, that they should 
)t interfere with priests and places of worship, that sword 
tould not be lifted on women, children and old persons, 
or should they cut any green trees or orchard nor interfere 
mh peasants and their cultivation. According to Prof Hitti 
he reason for the astonishing victories of the AnKc a - a 
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. oet their dispute decided by their own 
identity and to g 

leadCrS u flush of their victories the Muslim 
In . humiliate their defeated foes. Ibn 

conunanders ” had bee n vanquished by Khalid. 

S protection ofGod. On giving Jizya your hfe is safe. 
Your offer of one thousand dirhams by way of Jizya on you 
own behalf and on behalf of your people is acceptable to 
me and to my fellow co-religionists. Now you have become 
the protegd ofGod, His Messenger and the Muslims.” 1 

In the treaty of Hira, the following terms were 
incorporated: 


( 1 ) 


No church or monastery or any fortress 
standing in the overtaken territory would be 
dismantled; 

(2) Christians will be allowed to continue the 
practice of ringing Church bells; 

(3) They will not be prohibited from taking 
processions carrying crosses on festival days; 

(4) Those who will continue paying Jizyah will 

be treated as protected people and their safety 
Stat SCCUr ^ the responsibility of the 

Religious and spiritual leaders, priests and 
JizyJv CXem P t fr° m P a Y ment 

Christ!^ ^bled aa d destitutes among the 

allowancefr WiU be given maintenance 
0m State treasury; 
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individual- which Abu 

The humane and enlightene P ^ ^ securlt y 

Bakr adopted resulted m return P ensured 

immediately after conclusion of wars and ensured 
protection of crops, orchards and groves and resumption ol 
vocations by the people without fear of any harassment tty 
the Muslims. 

In 15 A.H. ‘Umar set up a permanent department o 
efence and got names of all serviceable men registered 
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^..hc.OT’td istan 

when Makkah was 

conquered. 

Those who fought in the 

battles of Qadisiya and 

Yermuk. 

(6) People of Yemen. 

(7) Migrants after the battles 
of Qadisiya and Yermuk. 

(8) Others 


Two thousand dirhams 

Two thousand dirhams 

Four hundred dirhams 
Three hundred dirhams 

Two hundred dirhams 


Wives and children of soldiers were also given 
allowances of two hundred to two thousand dirhams each 
annually. 

Among the recipients of these salaries and 
allowances were regular soldiers as also volunteers who 
could be called up at times of emergency. 

For purposes of civil administration the country had 
been divided into districts and provinces. For military 
purposes the country was divided into areas and sub-areas 
with their headquarters at Madinah, Kufa, Basra, Fustat, 
Damascus, Hems, Jordan and Palestine. At all these places 
arracks were built for use of the soldiers. Kufa, Basra and 
cotk? T!f e essentiall y ca utonments. Stables were 
that the 6 t0 i^ eep Pour tbousan d horses at each place so 
thousand C ° Uld have a stren gt h of thirty-two 

the Caliph u H ° rSes were web cared for and at Madinah 
Pastures were 6 t0 hlmself 8 ive attention to their upkeep, 
horses and camT^T^ at var * ous places for grazing of 
Sc iuare miles i n ^ S ^^ggest pasture, which was ten 
8iven to breeding u™ at Rabaza - Great attention was 
thorough^ h or ° ° rses so tbat the army could have 
Su Pplies were also m S - ^ toc ^ s °f foodgrains and other 
attained at these places. Besides these 
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As time passed, non-Arabs including p er 
Indians, Jews and Romans were recruited in the S ' anS ’ 
Many of them had accepted Islam and had settled inT-f 
and Basra, the non-Muslims were given salaries eo \ 
Muslims. qUal t0 

Since the soldiers were not permitted to take 
cultivation or to enter into trade and business their sala 
were raised to meet their daily needs. The lowest salpn! 
was raised from 200 dirhams to 300 dirhams and navs of 
commanding officers was raised from seven thousand 
ten thousand dirhams per annum. Salaries were also r a L d 

ako H 6 ,T °! performance in w ^s. Spoils of wars were 
also distributed among the soldiers. 

t , , , The forces were sent out to cold countries during 

the tprfrgTheT t0 h °‘ C0Untries in the coId season. In 
saLrmn h PS Were stationed at places having 

forces weredTCctedto haftf^T* 86 ' the ' r march the 
and not to cover too lonf h T 3 Y and night on Frida y s 
a lso halted at nln u lstances on anyone day. They 

supplies. The soldiers W ^ ^ C0Uld re P lenish their 
year to join thefr ftn ; We ^: VCT leave once twice a 
their convenience and m 6 ful1 attention wa s given to 
abandon hardiness tk m 01111 Was seen that they did not 
‘Umar that soldiers should "T Standing orders of Cali P h 
be lp of stirrups nor n n0t ^ et on borse backs with the 
bathe in bathing saloonc tu S ° ft clotiles nor avoid sun nor 
Proficiency i n ^ ' ^y Were also directed to acquire 

Practice archery and t ^ t0 ^ earn swimming, to 
Muhul Buldan everv 1 ^^ bare f°oted. According to 
ClSSOrs ’sieves an( j o^er ^ bad to kee P needles, thread, 
Every ^ artlcles of daily use. 
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mkmjttey were given land free assignmen s. 

‘Umar had attached reporters to each force SO tha 
he could keep himself fully informed about ever] 
development. 

‘Uthman had not only consolidated the conquest 
made by ‘Umar but after carrying out a number c 

the Muslit 

system evolved by ‘Umar Stinend CV f ° ped the militai 
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Summing up 


The exploits of the Caliphs in the temporal field 
mav give an impression to the less-informed person that 
l e y we re only seeking to expand the frontiers of their State 
by force. Such a conclusion will be far from the truth. Their 
brilliant achievements in the temporal field present only 
one side of the picture. In the cause of religion they were, 
no doubt, uncompromising and resolute. When a sizeable 
section of the new converts refused to abide by one of the 
fundamental teachings of Islam, namely payment of Zakat , 
Abo Bakr, though faced with numerous problems at home, 
had no hesitation in taking up arms against them. The 
commanders were, however, directed to reason with the 
seceders and to try to bring them round to acceptance of 
Islam in its entirety and not to weaken its structure by 
discarding what they wished and selecting what they 
pleased. Again when apostasy raised its ugly head and 
some self-styled pseudo-prophets wanted to shake the very 
oun ation of Islam, the Caliph fought bitterly with them 
to linrn^rt £ ! n e ^ er ann ^ilating them or forcing them 

secederffr na L SU r ender and retum t0 the fold. To let the 
way would*!! 1 e a ' t * 1 or ‘ ts avow ed enemies have their 
entire edifice ^ ^^' acqu'Kcing in demolition of the 
eradicate sms The Pro P het (PBUH) had come to 

dow n anew order nfTf W ‘ ckedness and evil, and to lay 
eve ry way agai , ' te ' In d °ing so he had to fight in 
disbelief. Not to j e f° rces of evil, corruption and 

J lew movement almnT° U ^ ^ ave meant smothering of the 
slam was born in ^ lmmec li a tely after its inception. 
mCntal and spiritual a \^° Sphere of conflict > Physical, 
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These successors Sv^detachment. On 

spiritual halo and contemp nthe m idst of the world 

contrary, they lived squarely^ * and J0 ys ai 

all its imperfections, j the society. The pr 

££.* £ Z of the Prophet and Ms compa 
were actively and closely associated with that proce 
their own time they had to continue, enlarge and mt< 
the process. They had to interpret, elucidate and ai 
the code of legislation or way of life laid down 1 
Prophet and the Qur’an and to struggle to reform the 
onthe basis of better humanity. 

«^r;ts“ td a a ' res, °™ 8 ' 

accretions, distortions and innovmio d at remo 
H Period of time was bound to aCCUmul ated 

clash with anner of ref °rmist m ^ Created state 

T s bi 
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therefore , g t0 'heir securih Sa tv ir 
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, a W orldly ruler trying to expand the 
,hc ambitions 01 (q afforc j him a larger field for 
frontiers °f his £ P ,ion of a yet larger section of 
exploitation an The moral principle was never 

mankind into us themse , ves from mundane 

cSts and clashes there was in these Caliphs a 

superhuman grandeur of the soul. 

Their primary and foremost concern was whole 
hearted attachment to God, a living sense of the Beyond 
and absolute sincerity. Remembrance of God and a living 
sense of the Reality requires some fundamental virtues like 
humility and self effacement, charity and generosity, 
truthfulness, sincerity and impartiality, watchfulness and 
perseverance, contentment and patience. The four Caliphs 
possessed these virtues in unsurpassing measure. Even as 
undisputed rulers of their country, as Supreme 
Commanders of their forces, as leaders and chief judge of 
their men, these Caliphs led the lives of divines and saints 
and did not allow an iota of change to appear in their 
personal lives. 

, , Abi ? ® akr was one of the leading merchants of 
Rian/ j 6 , a< * ^ Ven U P wealth in the cause of 
privation" i C r™ ly bore the P an 8 s of hunger and 
travelled kart Csix mont hs of his short reign he 

M »dinah, where” liv^d h daily a° m Sunah ’ 3 Suburb ° f 

the business of Sr t • m 3 moc * est household, to transact 
mos que. For lone h hT ^ court y ar d °f the Prophet’s 
the Public Treasurv 1 acce P t an y remuneration from 
when affairs of the ^ acce P te d a modest stipend only 
Carr ying on his own k C P revente d him altogether from 
suff^ration for carrvin» ne8S ' Acce P tance of this small 
er such qualms of cn ^ ° Ut °® c ' a * duties made him 

S C 1^ retUm of the total SC16nCe 11131 on his death-bed he 
a Piece of hj s ] an . an ) l , ount t0 the State Treasury by 
He also directed that no new 
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vvMts and sheep when he learnt that the governor had 
Parted putting on fine clothes and to keep a guard at his 
house. The governor obeyed without demur. There was no 
question of any protest. Pulled up by an ordinary soldier on 
expressing dissatisfaction over his deposition by the Caliph, 
the creat generalissimo of Islam, Khalid bin Walid, 
admitted that with ‘Umar as Caliph there was no question 
of anv turmoil or anarchy. Such was the veneration and 
awe in which he was held. Yet he was the same man who 
carried a bag of provisions on his back to feed a hungry 
family living in a tent outside the city and declined the 
offer of his servant to carry the load. Simple and 
unostentatious, upright and just, solicitous of the welfare of 
die poor, the disabled and the weak, and ever mindful of his 
dun to God and to society yet withal so majestic, 
indomitable and grand—such was the character of ‘Umar. 

‘Uthman was one of the richest persons of Meca. 
He had donated his riches generously and wholeheartedly 
to the cause of Islam. As a Caliph he did not take a single 
penny from the Public Treasury by way of remuneration. 
He was nobility, generosity and kindness personified. He 
calmly faced certain death and gladly accepted martyrdom 
t ut neither did he agree to the importunate demand of the 
rebels to lay down the reigns of office under duress and 
uceat of violence nor did he call his army to check and 
punish the rebels simply for the reason that civil war should 
" over take the land. The man whose armies had 
frhimphantly ma rched over vast territories of Byzantine and 
t ^ m P^ res and whose navy had given a crushing 
10 tbe "“Sfoy naval force of the Romans would not 

r/ 5 A ? r< * a £ a * nst °wn men and sacrificed himself to 
maintain the stability of the State. 

*rxd he >v/ U !° e T his living throu § h manual labour 
''/cation and w . below b * s dignity to continue the 
" 1 lls austere life on ascending to the Caliphate. 
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admitted that with ‘Umar as Caliph there was no question 
of any turmoil or anarchy. Such was the veneration and 
awe in which he was held. Yet he was the same man who 
carried a bag of provisions on his back to feed a hungry 
family living in a tent outside the city and declined the 
offer of his servant to cany the load. Simple and 
unostentatious, upright and just, solicitous of the welfare of 
the poor, the disabled and the weak, and ever mindful of his 
duty to God and to society yet withal so majestic, 
indomitable and grand—such was the character of ‘Umar. 

Uthman was one of the richest persons of Meca. 
He had donated his riches generously and wholeheartedly 
to the cause of Islam. As a Caliph he did not take a single 
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. f the ta xation was light and equitable which could be 
' borne by the people. No discrimination was made 
against conquered people of different religions. Jizyah was 
only a tax in lieu of military service and for the protection 
given to them and exempted the non-Muslims from 
payment of Zakat and alms. This term has been given an 
odious meaning by orientalists in their calculated attempt to 
malign Islam and its leaders. How scrupulous the Caliphs 
and their governors were in this regard can be judged from 
one event alone. Abu ‘Obaidah bin Jarrah was the supreme 
commander and governor of Syria in the time of ‘Umar. In 
the face of a massive attack by the Romans he had to quit 
the city of Hems to group the scattered Muslim forces in 
the rear. While quitting the city he returned the entire 
Jizyah money taken from the populace as he could no 
longer give them protection. 

All the Caliphs had ensured that there was no over 
assessment of taxes and that no hardship was caused to the 
people in collection. Uprightness and fair-play were 
insisted upon in every activity and in every field. The 
cnteria and method adopted by ‘Umar for assessment of 
and revenue have not been bettered till today. With a 
stohttitf f fa ^' si §htedness ‘Umar perceived that the 
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Ye enjoin right and forbid evil, and Ye believe in Allah’ 
(Q:3:l 10). What ever goodness or virtues Muslims shall 
possess till the end of the world, whether it be faith 
knowledge or prayers, entry in Paradise or safety f rom 
Hell, ascendancy over non-believers or glorification of 
God, shall all be the fruit of earnest efforts made by the 
companions of the Prophet (PBUH) who preached the 
religion and fought in the way of God. Every man who 
embraces Islam shall lie under an obligation to them till the 
Doomsday. Even the virtues which Shi’as and others have 
are patrimony from the companions who in turn had been 
embellished by the rightly guided Caliphs, for they were 
the fount of blessings, whether of this world or the next.” 1 
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